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Overall Economy Good in Algeria Despite 
Dislocations Resulting From Earthquake 


The Orleansville earthquake in Al- 
geria in September resulted in losses 
of lives and property and involved 
serious economic dislocations and 
problems of adjustment, but the dam- 
age was largely local in scope and the 
total economy was not disrupted. 

Official French and Algerian provi- 
sions, together with generous outside 
contributions, brought the total of 
disaster relief funds to approximately 
7 billion francs, or US$20 million, and 
steps were being taken to assure its 
distribution among the many victims 
of the earthquake zone inhabited by 
170,000 persons. 


The agricultural situation at the 
close of the crop year in October was 
more than satisfactory, as shown by 
production statistics computed for the 
two most important crops—wine and 
grain. The provisional figure in Oc- 
tober for 1954 wine production was 
475 million gallons of high alcoholic 
content, an amount approximating 
the record figure in 1953. 


The grain harvest was expected to 
reach some 2,150,000 metric tons. Al- 
geria’s industry, commerce, and for- 
eign trade are expected to be bene- 
fited, as they are based to a great 
extent on these two products. 


Industrial and commercial activity 
was at a higher level than in the 
preceding year, and prospects were 
that it would continue through the 
end of the year. Industrial produc- 
tion probably will average about 10 
percent higher than in 1953 if the 
upward trend is maintained. 


Lead and Zinc Output Boosted 


U. 8. stockpiling activities continued 
to boost local lead and zinc produc- 
tion. Favorable world market prices 
for iron ore kept production high at 
the Ouenza iron mines in eastern Al- 
geria. Petroleum exploration contin- 
ued at a steady pace throughout the 
summer months, but no new findings 
have been announced. 


Eighty percent of imports totaling 
the equivalent of $300 million during 
the first 6 months of the year came, 
as usual, from metropolitan France. 
Goods received from the United States 
totaled about $10 million, up some 20 
percent from the preceding year; on 
the other hand, Algerian exports to the 
United States were about 50 percent 


below 1953 and amounted to some- 
what less than $2 million. 

Wine, as usual, was Algeria’s princi- 
pal export commodity, reaching a little 
more than $70 million during the first 
6 months of 1954. Iron ore was in 
second place with a value of about 
$17 million. Citrus fruit, potatoes, 
semolina, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts were important exports, but 
olive-oil shipments fell as market con- 
ditions for this product became more 
competitive. 


Construction of the new Maison 
Blanche Airport near Algiers contin- 
ued steadily throughout the summer; 
a new flight strip was expected to be 
completed soon. Expansion and mod- 
ernization of the airport is scheduled 
for completion during 1956. 


Despite progress in recent years, 
the level of Algeria’s economy lags 
far behind that of France. This con- 
dition was recently stressed in a 
budget speech made by an Algerian 
Deputy in which it was stated that 
the average per capita income in Al- 
geria is less than one-fourth that in 
France; that Algeria has 250,000 un- 
employed out of its 10 million inhabi- 
tants; and that electric power costs 


twice as much as in France.—Cons. 
Gen., Algiers. 





Indian Government Approves 
Development Plan for Sikkim 


The Government of India has ap- 
proved a 20-million-rupee or US$4-mil- 
lion development plan for Sikkim, a 
protectorate, for the period 1954-61, 
the Indian press has reported. 


The plan is aimed at a balanced de- 
velopment of Sikkim’s resources and 
places emphasis on communications 
improvement; agricultural develop- 
ment through minor irrigation 
schemes; horticultural development 
by the growth of seed potatoes, or- 
anges, and apples; organization of co- 
operative societies; and the building 
up of a national extension service. A 
factory is to be established in Sikkim 
for preserving and canning fruit. 

The Geological Survey of India will 
assist by exploring for coal and copper 
and by investigating the possibility of 
generating hydroelectric power in the 
State. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases gf 
world trade—ranging from comprg. 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import 
ulations—is quickly and di 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United § 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of develop 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current informatio, 
and publications sent to them 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traden 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi 
ness organizations— which haw 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, references 
material, and other information, fo 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8S. Courthous 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 
Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jaspa 
Eldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, IlL., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bigg 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal mee 
Kansas City 6 Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fia., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 EB. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthous 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St 
St. Louls 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple & 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom) 
bouse. 
Savannah, ‘Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse amt 
Post Office Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone dom 





Ss 1 W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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Be. Montepunco hydroelectric installation. 
i a Bolivia’s need to reestablish its in- 
) keep ternational credit standing in order to 
ments | become eligible for development loans 
broad, | from IBRD was stressed by leading 
nation members of the Bolivian delegation 
N reg. after their return to La Paz following 
ey are| the annual meetings of the IBRD and 
Trader | the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) in Washington in September. 
Offices The president of the Central Bank 
f some of Bolivia said that Bolivia is the only 
cham- IBRD member which has failed to meet 
> busi | its international commitments, having 
have been in default since 1931 on its public 
rent @ | foreign debt. In the form of U. S. dol- 
erence | Jat bonds, this debt amounted to ap- 
ion, for | proximately $55 million in principal 
with an accumulated interest of over 
$100 million. 
Depart The Minister of National Economy 
stated that in conversations with IBRD 
enth @ | Mmcials he had pointed out the diffi- 
culty of Bolivia’s resuming service on 
Mee 8M this debt if the country did not suc- 
ceed in diversifying its economy and 
t Jape increasing production in order to at- 
» Bldg. | tain a favorable position in its bal- 
face ang | ance of payments 
ve. Inflation Serious Problem 
nasil The inflationary character of the 
e Bolivian economy is evidenced by the 
ree BM} constant rise in the cost-of-living in- 
lag. dex for the city of La Paz. At the end 
a of September it stood at 29,778 (1931=— 
iz. | 100). The increase amounted to about 
te aie 30 percent in the year and a half 
es ave | ended in September. The Bolivian 
= Government is taking cognizance of 
the problem as follows: President Paz 
Estenssoro has given considerable at- 
urthow®T tention in two important public 
3t Speeches to the need of increasing 
3idg. production and reducing costs; a Gov- 
a emment commission has been ap- 
4 pointed to study means of combating 
ouse a7 inflation; and a series of articles on 
the subject has appeared in the press. 
The failure of the National Workers 
cone Congress, in session in La Paz, to de- 
___——<«.\|} Mand a general wage increase is fur- 
ther evidence of dawning recognition 
of the seriousness of the problem. 
slrectes After several months of relative sta- 
mmer® i} bility, the boliviano fell late in Oc- 
tober, from 1,445 bolivianos to the dol- 
of the }4 lar to 1,457. Total Government sales 
»ment of dollars at auction for the month 
| amounted to $422,978, the rate fluc- 
tiating between the usual limits of 
1450 bolivianos to 1,460 bolivianos un- 
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Bolivia Looks Forward to Visit 
Of Economic Mission in January 


An economic mission is expected to be sent to Bolivia in January 1955 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 
The Minister of National Economy is hopeful that, as a result of 
the visit of this mission, capital investments may be obtained for some 
of the country’s most urgent development projects, such as the proposed 





til October 30, when the rate dropped 
to 1,582 bolivianos. Early in November 
the decline accelerated, and the bo- 
liviano fell to around 1,950 before the 
rate stabilized, at least temporarily, 
around 1,821 bolivianos to the dollar. 
The Minister of Finance attributed 
the sudden fall of the boliviano to 
speculation and denied that a change 
in the official rate of 190 bolivianos to 
the dollar was being contemplated. 
Another factor was rumors of possible 
wage demands by the Workers Con- 
gress. Finally, it is believed, an in- 
creased demand for dollars at the Gov- 
ernment auction sales during the lat- 
ter part of October—principally by 
importers who had encountered diffi- 
culty in obtaining import permits— 
had raised the price of the dollar. 


Petroleum Agreements Signed 


A former vice president of the Cen- 
tral Bank has been selected as presi- 
dent of the newly reorganized Banco 
Agricola, the agency chosen to admin- 
ister the supervised agricultural credit 
program in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Development Services Inc. 
and the Servicio Agricola Interameri- 
eano (Inter American Agricultural 
Service). The bank, which has also 
been given additional responsibilities 
designed to enable it to render more 
effective support to the general agri- 
cultural development of the country, 
will have a new board of directors rep- 
resenting five Government agencies. 

The Government petroleum agency, 
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which it obtained export outlets in 
Chile and Brazil for Bolivian petro- 
leum products. On October 18 a 

agreement for an exchange of goods 
valued at approximately $500,000 per 
year was signed with the Compania 
Acero del Pacifico de Chile. Bolivia will 
supply 1.2 million liters of gasoline a 
month in exchange for reinforcing 
steel and other steel products. 


The price of the 72- and 79-octane 
gasoline is approximately $0.12 a gal- 
lon, while the prices for the reinforc- 
ing bars range from $128 to $137 a ton — 
ce. i. f. Antofagasta. Effective for 1 
year, the agreement may be extended 
if desired. The first shipment of Bo- 
livian gasoline was made from the 
Cochabamba refinery by railway tank 
car on October 26. Subsequently, a sur- 
vey of the projected pipeline to the 
Pacific coast was started by an Amer- 
ican engineering firm. 


Under the other agreement, Bolivia 
will supply the Brazilian frontier zone 
with 1 million liters of gasoline and — 
600,000 liters of kerosene a month. Bra- 
zilian funds will be advanced for the 
purchase of a fleet of oil tank trucks 
which will be used to transport petro- 
leum products from Cochabamba to 
the rail head of the Santa Cruz-Co- 
rumba line. Repayment of the cost of 
the trucks will be effected from the 
proceeds from gasoline and kerosene 
sales in Brazil. 

An American company reached oil- 
bearing sands at about 4,000 feet in 
its well No. 3 in the Los Monos field 
and is reportedly bringing in from 50 
to 100 barrels a day. Well No. 4 is to 
be drilled shortly. 


Mining Bank To Be Reorganized 


The Minister of Mines and Petroleum 
has announced that the Mining Bank 
will be reorganized, in order to lend 
more effective support to the small- 
and medium-sized private mining in- 
dustry. Greater emphasis on technical 
assistance and extended credit facili- 
ties appears to be the aim of the pro- 
jected reorganization. 

Likewise, in order to end the Central 
Bank’s practice of discounting dollar 
drafts for the Bolivian Mining Cor- 
poration and depositing them as part 
of the bank’s legal reserve, the Govern- 
ment has authorized the bank to grant 
an interest-free loan in bolivianos to 
the corporation to liquidate the bal- 
ance of dollar drafts now outstanding 
against the corporation. 

This l-year loan may be extended 
and, with the approval of the Minister 
of Finance, increased on request. The 
corporation is required to guarantee 
the loan up to the full amount of its 
assets. Guaranteed by future mineral 
production and sales, discounted dol- 
lar drafts deposited with the Central 
Bank, as of June 30, 1954, reportedly 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Foreign-Exchange Reserves in 
Burma Still Decline Sharply 


A continuing and drastic decline in Burma’s foreign-exchange re- 
serves, the signing of a reparations agreement with Japan on Septem- 
ber 25, and the rejection by India of the quality of rice to be shipped 
under the agreement between the two countries were the major develop- 
ments during the third quarter of 1954. 


Foreign-exchange reserves, which 
amounted to 1,071.8 million kyats, or 
US$225.1 million, at the end of 1953, 
dropped considerably during the first 
half of 1954, because of large extra- 
ordinary payments and increased pay- 
ments for imports. The reserves con- 
tinued to decline and on October 1 
stood at only 639 million kyats, or 
$134 million. 


Despite the Government’s financial 
difficulties, the internal economy re- 
mained stable, with no evident in- 
flationary pressure. In fact, the 
Government’s increasing internal ex- 
penditures have been more than offset 
by the increased availability of con- 
Sumer goods and the seasonal down- 
ward trend in money supply. During 
the third quarter, the total money 
supply dropped from 1,286 million 
kyats, or $270 million, to 1,125 million, 
or $236 million. 

Currency in circulation declined 
from 641 million kyats, or $134.6 mil- 
lion, to 594 million, or $124.7 million, 
and demand deposits from 644.5 mil- 
lion, or $135.3 million, to 531 million, or 
$111.5 million. Bank clearings rose 
from 159 million kyats, or $33.4 mil- 
lion, in July to 229 million, or $48.1 mil- 
lion, in September, but the total for 
the quarter was less than in the like 
period last year. The Rangoon cost-of- 
living index (1941—100) was 338 in 
July, 324 in August, and 325 in Septem- 
ber, compared with 342, 337, and 332 in 
the corresponding months last year. 


Imports at High Level 


The third quarter of 1954 was 
marked by a considerable deteriora- 
tion in trade terms. Import activ- 
ity was maintained at a high level 
in anticipation of the usual increase 
in retail demand during the October- 
November festival season and through 
the Government’s heavy imports to 
implement the development program. 
Some speculative imports followed the 
Ministry of Commerce order of August 
4, which denies registration to foreign 
firms not established in Burma before 
independence, January 4, 1948, and 
also to those not meeting certain per- 
centage standards for the employ- 
ment of Burmese citizens. 

Another order issued by the same 
Ministry, effective October 1, estab- 
lished a Commerce Development Cor- 
poration. It grants wide powers to the 
corporation to engage in trade either 
directly or through joint ventures with 
private firms and also to assist and 
advise Burmese private traders. 


4 





On the basis of incomplete customs 
data for the port of Rangoon only, im- 
ports were valued at 268 million kyats, 
or $56.3 million, and exports at 210 
million, or $44.1 million, during the 
third quarter, compared with 240 mil- 
lion, or $50.4 million, and 282 million, 
or $59.2 million, respectively, during 
the preceding period. However, the 
large quantities of rice shipped to 
India are included in customs statis- 
tics at the nominal value of £48 per 
ton, although under the debt settle- 
ment agreement with India, Burma 


actually receives only about £35 per 
ton. 


India Primary Rice Market 


Rice exports averaged about 100,- 
000 tons a month during the third 
quarter, India being the primary re- 
cipient. Other countries taking siz- 
able amounts were Indonesia, Ceylon, 
and Mauritius. Rice shipments for the 
period January through September 
1954 were estimated at about 1,110,000 
tons, substantially more than the 855,- 
700 tons shipped in the comparable 
period of 1953. 

It became increasingly evident that 
the 600,000 tons of rice from the 1952- 
53 crop would not be shipped to India 
as the Burmese Government had 
hoped under the agreement. Actually 
India rejected, on the basis of sub- 
standard quality, about 50 percent of 
such rice offered, and in September 
Burma had to begin shipping 1953-54 
new-crop rice to India. Since then, 
disagreements on quality have de- 
creased. This turn of events, however, 
leaves Burma with the problem of 
disposing of some 300,000 tons of old- 
crop rice. 

With the improvement in interna- 
tional nonferrous metal prices and 
the slow but steady increase in lead 
and zinc production at the one mine 
currently operating in Burma, the 
value of mineral exports from the port 
of Rangoon increased from 5,543,000 
kyats, or $1,164,000, in the second 
quarter to 5,746,000, or $1,207,000, in 
the third quarter of 1954. 

Burma signed a reparations agree- 
ment with Japan on September 25. 
The principal provisions of the agree- 
ment are: Japan will provide as rep- 
arations over a 10-year period an an- 
nual average of $20 million in goods 
and services; during the same period, 
Japan will make available annually 
an additional $5 million worth of 
goods, services, and/or loans for in- 


a 


vestment in joint enterprises; and the 
agreement is subject to renegotiation 
if Japan concludes more favorabk 
settlements with other claimant nga- 
tions. 


Larger Crop Output Urged 


The Office of Settlement and Land 
Records reports that rice acreage in 
1954-55 is estimated at 10,276,000, 
compared with 10,380,000 in 1953-54 
Peanut acreage is estimated at 839,000, 
compared with 827,000 in 1953-54. 
sesame, 1,350,000, compared with 1, 
372,000; and cotton, 297,000, as against 
304,000. It is too early for reliable 
production estimates of many of the 
crops. On the basis of incomplete 
data, paddy production is estimated 
at about 6,200,000 long tons, compared 
with 6,100,000 in the preceding year. 

The Government continued to push 
increased production of such crops ag 
peanuts, jute, and coconuts. Loans 
to farmers through the Agricultural 
Bank established in 1953 have in- 
creased substantially. Figures for the 
third quarter are not available; how- 
ever, during July-December 1953, the 
bank issued 5,216,000 kyats, or $1,095,- 
000, in loans and during January-June 
1954, 2,201,000 kyats or $462,000. It is 


believed that during the heavy July- 


September borrowing period in 1954 
substantially larger loans were made, 
Actual transfer of land to cultiva- 


tors under provisions of the Land Na- | 
tionalization Act, passed 6 years ago, 


is still only a minute fraction of the 
total to be transferred. Mid-1956 was 
recently reported by a Government 
official as the target date for com- 
pletion of the land transfer phase of 
the Act. 

Sawn timber production appears to 
have increased, but the number of 
girdled teak trees standing has been 


(Continued on Page 8) 





German Soviet Zone Wants 
More Trade With W. Europe 


Representatives of Germany’s Soviet 
Zone Chamber of Foreign Trade and 
of the Leipzig Fair have been trying 
to promote Western European interest 
in the Leipzig Fair through official 
visits, press releases, announcements, 
and promotional films. These activ- 
ities are intended to increase the So- 
viet Zone’s exports, which to date 
have benefited little from that fair. 

Soviet Zone representatives have 
visited France, Italy, England, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, the Scandinavian 
countries, Algeria, Tunisia, and Mo- 
rocco, and permanent missions of the 
Chamber of Foreign Trade are being 
set up in Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Finland, India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Uruguay, and Chile. 

Most Soviet Zone exports reportedly 


will be bartered for investment goods 


and consumer goods will be accepted 
only in exceptional cases. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Saar Industry Needs Peruvian Businessmen Optimistic 
Over Loans for Development 


The Peruvian economic trend during November continued to be 


Investment Capital 


Many sectors of the Saar industry 
are in need of long-term investment 
eredits to modernize their plant equip- 
ment, according to a survey of the 
German Industry Institute in Cologne. 

The conclusions of the survey are 
summarized as follows: 


The need for credit appears most 
urgent in the coal-mining industry, 
where the cumulative deficit stood at 
some 346 million German marks, or 
US$82 million, at the end of 1953. The 
industry suffers from a chronic con- 
dition of low liquidity. No new invest- 
ments have been made for many 
months, and almost all new credits 
have been used to retire the maturing 
debts. 

Accounts payable amounted to 428 
million German marks, or $100 million, 
at the end of 1953, of which 264 mil- 
lion marks represented bills of ex- 
change. To offset these debts only 172 
million marks of claims were avail- 
able that could be readily collected. 
An outlay of some 576 million German 
marks or $137 million, will be required 
over the next 4 years, according to the 
institute, to maintain the Saar coal- 
mining industry in anything like a 
competitive condition. 


Industry Needs $70 Million 

The situation in the iron and steel 
industry, particularly the sector placed 
under the administration of a custo- 
dian, appears only slightly less pre- 
carious. Modernization and needed 
repairs would require an estimated 
300 million German marks, or $70 
million; however, only a small part 
of this sum can be raised by the indus- 
try itself. The steel processing indus- 
try, too, is in need of long-term credits, 
for it will be in a difficult competitive 
position once the expected French 
import liberalization removes the 
present protectionist “umbrella”; total 
needs here are estimated at 240 mil- 
lion marks, or $54 million. 

Another 120 million German marks 
is required for the modernization of 
the gas, electric, and coal-processing 
plants; these improvements are indis- 
pensable in order to establish stable 
markets for the Saar coal. Finally, 
the district’s obsolete railroad system 
will need capital, especially if the 
proposed electrification program is 
to be carried out. 

The total minimum amount of in- 
vestment loans and credits needed by 
Saar industry, including its utilities 
and the transportation system, has 
been placed at 300 million German 
Marks, or $70 million, a year. The 
Saar government remains practically 
the sole source of investment capital, 
as the self-financing potentialities of 
the industries are rather limited, and 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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favorable. 


Business optimism was reinforced by the announcement that the 
Export-Import Bank had approved in principle a loan of $100 million 


for the Toquepala copper project 
for Reconstruction and Development 
had granted $5 million to the Agricul- 
tural Development Bank to finance 
farm machinery and livestock imports. 


The exchange market remained firm, 
the sol showing a tendency to ap- 
preciate, and the internal credit sit- 
uation underwent little or no change. 
By mid-November the spread between 
quotations for dollar certificates and 
drafts had disappeared, and the aver- 
age of buying and selling rates in the 
free dollar market stood at 19 soles. 
Sterling quotations were about 51.70 
for average buying and selling rates, or 
a corresponding cross rate of $2.71. 

New dollar drafts received for col- 
lection during September were $0.1 
million below the August level, and the 
cumulative figure for the first three 
quarters of 1954 was $15.4 million less 
than the value of collections received 
in the corresponding period of 1953. 
New sterling drawings during Septem- 
ber amounted to £766,000 or £8,000 
more than in August, but the cumu- 
lative figure for the first 9 months of 
1954 was £1.2 million below the amount 
in the like period of 1953. 

During October the net foreign-ex- 
change position of the Centra] Reserve 
Bank of Peru improved to $18,628,080, 
from $18,176,604 in September. 

Loans by the Central Reserve Bank 
declined from 1,831 million soles in 
September to 1,792.8 million soles in 
October, the decrease occurring in re- 
discounts and loans to associated 
banks in advances to development 
banks, and in loans to the National 
Treasury. 

Demand deposits at all banks in- 
creased slightly from 2,190.7 million 
soles on August 31 to 2,209.5 million 
soles on September 30, but currency 
outside banks receded from 1,535.5 
million soles to 1,517.6 million soles, 
resulting in a total money supply of 
3,727.1 million soles, practically the 
same figure as reported for August. 

Exports Again Exceed Imports 

Peruvian exports exceeded imports 
for the fifth successive month. In ‘Oc- 
tober, exports totaled $23,672,957, as 
compared with imports of $19,261,140. 
Cumulative figures for the first 10 
months show total exports of $203,- 
978,569 and imports of $206,615,629, 
resulting in a cumulative visible trade 
deficit of $2,600,000 as compared with 
a trade deficit exceeding $60 million 
for the corresponding period of 1953. 

Heavy late-season cotton sales con- 
tinue to indicate that Peru’s 1954 cot- 


and that the International Bank 





ton crop will be the largest on record. 
Late-season marketings, which have — 
far exceeded trade expectations, are 
explained partly by the unusually fav- 
orable late-season weather, which has 
served to develop the bolls and facil- 
itate harvesting and a better than ex- 
pected yield, especially in northern 
valleys. There may have been a hither- 
to unreported expansion in late ma- 
turing strains of Tanguis. The total 
crop was estimated in November at 
about 15 percent greater than the 
record in two preceding seasons. 


Cotton exports during the first 2 
months of the current marketing 
year, which began August 1, were at 
least 85 percent greater than in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
Exports to the United States, which 
have increased sharply since August, 
probably will continue heavy. Peru- 
vian cotton prices are seasonally the 
highest on record. 


Peru’s problem of food production, 
supply, and distribution was reflected 
in a number of developments in No- 
vember. The problem may have been 
aggravated in some measure by the 
small 1954 crops of corn and rice and 
by some reduction in the size of the 
potato crop, compared with that of a 
year earlier. Of prime concern was 
a shortage of and high prices for 
meat, not only in interior cities but 
in the Lima-Callao area as well. The 
situation reflects partly a decline in 
national beef production compared 
with that a year earlier. : 


Agricultural Bank Granted Loan 


Peru’s Agricultural Development 
Bank attracted considerable atten- 
tion in November when the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development granted a $5-million 
loan. It is understood that the loan 
will be used principally for financing 
medium- and small-farm operations 
for the purchase of farm machinery, 
livestock, equipment, and materials. 


About half of the loan will go to 
financing the purchase of tractors and 
related equipment, a quarter for irri- 
gation equipment, and the remainder 
for the purchase of fencing materials, 
livestock, and for equipment and ma- 
terials to be used in processing and 
storage plants. The machinery and 
materials are to be imported and sold 
through normal trade channels. The 
bank will import most of the livestock, 
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W. German Armament Expenditures Placed 


At About 9 Billion Marks for 1955-56 


West German discussion of the 
probable economic effects of the Paris 
and London agreements has been 
based on the premise that armament 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1955- 
56 will be about 9 billion German 
marks, or US$2,142 million. This 
amount is now budgeted for the 
purpose. 

To be seen in perspective, this fig- 
ure of 9 billion German marks must 
be compared with the current occupa- 
tion costs, which are somewhat over 7 
billion German marks annually, and 
to the gross national product, which 
will total about 140 billion German 
marks or $33,320 million, in 1954. Sharp 
upward revisions of this figure or of 
the 500,000-man commitment of armed 
personnel in later years may require 
that the Germans qualify the present 
generally optimistic appraisal. 

High German officials have main- 
tained that, for the most part, extreme 
effects on the economy as a whole are 
not expected. They do not anticipate 
severe inflationary trends or a decline 
in the living standards of the West 
German population. Iron and steel 
producing and processing industries 
are reported able to supply most mili- 
tary requirements, except for heavy- 
arms production. 

The electrical engineering, optical, 
and precision instrument industries 
report they do not anticipate any 
severe bottlenecks. Government agen- 
cies have recognized that building and 
construction industries may experi- 
ence difficulties as soon as rearma- 
ment begins, and an attempt has 
been made to plan projects and allo- 
cate funds for the industry as soon as 
possible. 

Output for Military Small 


The fact that a considerable portion 
of-the equipment required by the fu- 
ture German forces will be manufac- 
tured in Germany undoubtedly will 
serve as a stimulant in certain flelds 
such as textiles, which at the present 
time is working considerably below 
capacity, and the leather goods and 
shoe industries, which also will profit 
from Government orders. 

Government officials, businessmen, 
and economists alike have cautioned, 
however, that the effect of rearma- 
ment orders should not be overesti- 
mated, and hold the opinion that pro- 
duction for military use will be only a 
smail portion of total output. Inves- 
tigations in the Ruhr district disclosed 
that hardly any of the firms ques- 
tioned expect to make more than 5 to 
10 percent of their production capacity 
available for armaments orders. 

Business interest is being centered 
on expected relaxation of allied con- 
trols rather than on any expected in- 
crease in economic activity. Certain 


branches of the machinery, electrical, 
and chemical industries, and ball- 
bearing production are no longer sub- 
ject to these restrictions. Commercial 
airlines may resume operations when 
the occupation ends, but airplane con- 
struction in the Federal Republic 
probably will not be possible for some 
time. 

Rationing or export reductions are 
not expected to be necessary, and the 
increases in raw-material imports will 
be mostly commodities readily avail- 
able on the world market. This in- 
crease is not expected to pose any 
particular difficulties for Germany in 
view of the nation’s high export sur- 
plus and foreign-exchange reserves. 
Those commodities which can be im- 
ported from European Payments 
Union countries will ease Germany’s 
extreme creditor position vis-a-vis 
that area. 


Free Competition Disappointing 


Existing allied legislation against 
trade restraints will remain in force 
until the German Legislature passes 
its own anticartel law. The significant 
change in this situation is that such 
legislation need no longer be approved 
by the Allied High Commission. No 
immediate developments are expected 
in the cartel field, and in the long run 
will be dependent on the character of 
the new anticartel law still under con- 
sideration, its enforcement, and gen- 
eral economic conditions. Despite 
some progress, the concept of free 
competition supported strongly by the 
Minister for Economic Affairs has not 


taken so strong-a root in Germany ag 
had been hoped. 

The allied deconcentration and de. 
cartelization measure affecting the 
motion-picture industry and big com. 
mercial banks will no longer be in ef. 
fect upon ratification of the agreg. 
ments. According to accounts in 
German economic press, the Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank, and Commerz. 
bank expect to be able to effect re 
concentration early in 1956. Reports 
indicate that the properties of the 
UFA/UFI motion-picture companies 
are being prepared for sale, subsequent 
to the German law requiring their dig- 
solution. 

Deconcentration and reorganiza- 
tion of the iron and steel indu 
affecting primarily the holdings of the 


(Continued on Page 28) 








Norwegian Research Facilities 
For Industry Almost Trebled 


The industrial research facilities 
available to Norwegian industry haye 
almost trebled since 1945, through na- 
tional legislation and the voluntary 
efforts of scientific and industria] 
groups. Though the peak of new or- 
ganizational activity appears to have 
passed, the trend toward expansion of 
existing industrial research facilities 
continues and appears likely to con- 
tinue for many years to come. 


The major expenditure has been for 
scientific research in the industrial 
field. In 1952 the total expenditure for 
industrial research was estimated at 
between 55 million and 60 million 
crowns, or between. US$7.7 million and 
$8.4 million. 
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Bolivia Looks .. . 


(Continued from Page 3) 
amounted to $54.3 million, an increase 
of $3 million since December 31, 1953. 

The First National Workers Con- 

opened in the La Paz stadium 
on October 31 with probably the big- 
gest demonstration in the history of 
the Bolivian labor movement. The pa- 
rade and subsequent ceremonies in the 
stadium were well organized, orderly, 
and virtually devoid of manifestations 
of communist influence. 

In opening addresses, both the Pres- 
ident and former Minister of Mines 
and Petroleum emphasized the close 
harmony of interests that existed be- 
tween the Bolivian labor movement 
and the MNR (National Revolutionary 
Movement) government and called for 
a realistic appraisal of the measures 
needed to remedy Bolivia’s serious eco- 
nomic situation. Both speakers stressed 
the need of foreign capital and tech- 
nical assistance in developing the 
country’s natural resources and in di- 
yersifying its economy. 

The congress is important in the de- 
velopment of the Bolivian trade union 
movement as it promises to give a 
much clearer definition to the organi- 
gation, objectives, and methods of the 
labor movement than it has hitherto 
possessed. 


Trade Agreements Signed 

Bolivia signed a trade agreement on 
October 8 with Yugoslavia providing 
for an exchange of goods valued at ap- 
proximately $500,000 each way. Con- 
taining a most-favored-nation clause, 
the agreement will be in force for 1 
year from the date of signing and will 
be extended automatically for 1-year 
periods thereafter unless either of the 
signatories should previously with- 
draw. . 

Bolivia may export complex concen- 
trates of tin and wolfram, copper con- 
centrates, sulfur, raw rubber, and vari- 
ous forest products,. while possible 
Yugoslav exports are manufactured 
goods and chemicals, and such agricul- 
tural products as hops, leaf tobacco, 
cotton and wool yarn, and jute in 
hanks and twine. 

An unofficial count of private traffic 
and cargo moving over the Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz Highway, officially 
inaugurated in September, shows that 
a total of 7,776 vehicles had traversed 
the highway from January through 
September this year. The road did not 
become fully operable over its entire 
length of 531 kilometers until June. 
Petroleum products, cement, ma- 
chinery, and a wide variety of food- 


, stuffs were transported. Tourist traffic 


on the road showed a steady increase. 
—Emb., La Paz. 
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BFC's new 
World Trade Information Service 


Four series of reports on specific countries 


}Part 1—Economic Reports 


Basic information on the general 
economy . . . economic develop- 
ments .. . how to establish a busi- 
ness... the insurance situation. 


}Part 2—Operations Reports 


Preparing shipments . . . licensing 
and exchange controls . . . mark- 
ing and labeling requirements . . . 
pharmaceutical regulations . . . 
pure food regulations . . . travel- 
ers’ baggage regulations . . . im- 
port tariff system . . . patent and 
trademark regulations. 


dbPart 3 — Statistical Reports 


Statistics on U. S. trade with 
foreign countries . . . total export 
and import trade of the United 
States on a monthly basis . . . for- 
eign trade of the countries of 
the world. 


bPart 4—Utilities Abroad 


Developments in shipping . . . 
railways ... aviation . . . highways 
... electric power. 








World Trade Information Service 
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Please enter my subscription for the following Part(s) of the World 
Trade Information Service. 


C) Part 1—Economic Reports. 
() Part 2—Operations Reports. 
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0 Part 4—Utilities Abroad. 


$6 a year (foreign, $8.50). 
$6 a year (foreign, $8.50). 
$6 a year (foreign, $7.50). 
$3 a year (foreign, $4.00). 


Name .. 


Address 
City 

Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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$33 Million Allotted 


To Indochinese States 


New allotments for an additional $33 
million for use in Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos were announced by the 
Foreign Operations Administration on 
December 10, bringing total allotments 
for these countries to $60 million. 

Of the new funds, $25 million is to 
be used in the special refugee relief 
and resettlement program in Vietnam, 
bringing to $35 million the total fiscal 
1955 allotments for this purpose. 

The remaining $8 million of the new 
funds becomes available for use in eco- 
nomic and technical assistance activ- 
ities in all three countries. 

The new allotment makes a total of 
$25 million available for economic and 
technical assistance, which is the total 
approved by the Congress last summer 
before the Geneva cease-fire agree- 
ments. Additional funds, however, are 
now considered necessary for the 
country programs and for the refugee 
resettlement work. 

Of the $35-million refugee fund now 
available, about $5 million will be paid 
to the U. S. Navy for transporting re- 
fugees to the south in the mass exodus 
from the communist-controlled north. 

The greater portion of the remainder 
will cover local currency expenditures 
for the relief and resettlement of re- 
fugees. The rest is to be used for dol- 
lar imports of hand tools, housing ma- 
terials, tents, blankets, and other arti- 
cles needed in the refugee program, 
many of which already have been pro- 
cured. 

Except for $2 million allotted to the 
missions for salaries of technicians, 
dollar expenses of technical study 
trips, and some commodities needed in 
technical projects, the entire $25 mil- 
lion economic and technical assistance 
a is for commercial imports, FOA 
said. 

These imports include sugar, indus- 
trial machinery, aircraft, vehicles, 
chemicals, jute bags, drugs, petroleum 
products, hospital equipment, textile 
products, motors and generators, pulp 
and paper, machine tools, agricultural 
equipment and tractors, metalworking 
machinery, rubber products, scientific 
instruments, iron and steel products, 
prefabricated houses, engines and tur- 
bines, construction and mining equip- 
ment, and electrical apparatus. 

Procurement authorizations totaling 
$10,082,000 already have been issued 
agalist the $23 million, and purchases 
or expenditures totaling $4,974,000 
have been authorized in the refugee 
and resettlement program in addition 
to the earmarking of about $5 million 
for reimbursement to the Navy. 





Egypt's cotton crop for 1954-55 will 
average slightly above 1,600,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross, according to pri- 
‘vate estimates reported to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 


Loan Authorized To Complete 
Peruvian Irrigation Project 


A loan of 12 million soles by the 
Bank for Agricultural and Livestock 
Development to the Peruvian Ministry 
of Public Works to finance, in part, 
completion of the Chotano-Chancay 
irrigation project was authorized by a 
Supreme resolution of September 8. 

Total cost of the additional works to 
complete this half-finished project will 
be 36 million soles, of which 24 million 
will be financed directly by the Gov- 
ernment. 





Saar Industry . . . 
Continued from Page 5) 

funds available from the private 
capital market are fed mainly into 
low-cost housing. However, the gov- 
ernment’s revenues have declined, 
while expenditures have remained 
relatively inelastic, so only modest 
sums can be diverted for investment 
purposes. 

The 1953 budget deficit amounted 
to 66 million marks because the au- 
thorized loans of 120 ‘million marks 
could not be placed. The 1954 esti- 
mated revenues of 1,100 million Ger- 
man marks are contingent on the 
successful floating of loans of some 
178 million marks, or $43 million, but 
so far these loans have not been 
arranged either. 

It is not yet certain whether the 
new State bank scheduled to begin 
its operations on January 1, 1955, will 
be able to alleviate the shortage of 
investment funds unless the Bank of 
France grants higher than usual 
refinancing facilities for long-term 
credits. Under the circumstances, the 
institute believes that the German 
Government may be asked to assist 
Saar industry in its efforts to obtain 
loans or direct capital participations. 





Peruvian Businessmen .. . 
Continued from Page 5) 

for which it is prepared to select and 

ship the breeds best suited to Peru. 

Exploitation of one of the 10 largest 
known copper deposits in the world 
may get under way shortly at Toque- 
pala in southern Peru. In accordance 
with dispositions in the mining code, 
the Peruvian Government has granted 
special tax facilities and guaranties to 
the operating company. The contem- 
plated investment to get the operation 
under way has been estimated at 
US$200 million, of which the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington has ex- 
pressed its willingness to lend $100 
million. 

The parent company will contribute 
$40 million in addition to the $10 mil- 
lion already spent in prospecting, ex- 
ploration, and engineering work over 
the past 3 years and will privately en- 
deavor to raise the balance of the cap- 


ital required. If this is accomp 
construction work will begin immedi. 
ately, and by 1957 or 1958 Peru will add 
another 140,000 tons annually to the 
world’s copper supply.—Emb., Lima. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
reduced. Since teak trees are killed 
by girdling 3 years before being fe 
a reduction in teak production is like. 
ly. Bandit activities limit girdling ip 
some forest areas. 


Development Program Still Slow 


Implementation of some phases of 
the Government’s 8-year development 
program was steady but still slow in 
the third quarter. Planning for agri- 
cultural development received major 
emphasis. A committee was estab- 
lished and in early August submitted 
a report recommending a detailed 
agricultural program which the Cabi- 
net approved. Construction of hous- 
ing, office buildings, schools, research 
institutions, and some _ industries 
moved ahead. 

The Government has contracted 
with a Netherlands firm to construct 
a sugar mill with an associated al- 
cohol plant at Namti in Kachin State. 
The mill will have a capacity of about 
15,000 tons of refined sugar annually. 
Parliament passed a bill to nationalize 
the Zeyawaddy sugar factory. The 
Government stated that, as it was in- 
itiating the construction of sugar mills, 
it was desirable that it own all sugar 
mills in Burma. 

Fabrication of the newly ordered 
steel mill in Germany has started. 

A Japanese team has completed the 
initial survey of the Balu Chaung hy- 
droelectric power project of 84,000 kw, 
and the Government reportedly has 
decided to move ahead on this con- 
struction and to postpone the Pegu 
River and Saingdin Falls power proj- 
ects. 

Other projects for which bids have 
been invited or contracted during the 
quarter were: A silk reeling plant, 
a rice-bran oil plant, an automatic 
telephone exchange for Rangoon, & 
pulp and paper mill, vessels for the 
inland waterways, and some minor 
projects. 

A Government purchasing mission 
left in August for a 3-month visit #@ 
Japan, the United States, and Europe, 
to obtain extensive supplies and serv- 
ices. It investigated a variety of prod- 
ucts, including transport and commt 
nication equipment, construction ma- 


chinery, and industrial and laboratory 


equipment and supplies. — Emb, 
Rangoon. 





Total world production of 


132,276 pounds each, 
Agricultural Service reports. 





green 
coffee for the 1954-55 marketing year 
now is forecast at 41.8 million bags of 
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Venezuelan Volume 


Of Trade Better 


Bolstered by liberal retail install- 
ment credit terms, the volume of 
wholesale and retail trade in Vene- 
qela in November was good. Collec- 
tions of textile import bills improved. 
Other payments of a commercial na- 
jure in the Federal District were re- 
ported as generally satisfactory, and 
Government payments were being 
made at a faster rate. 

Collections from the interior re- 
mained slow. Bank credit continued 
tight, but money was expected to be 
easier before the end of the year. The 
distribution of record profit sharing in 
December by commercial and indus- 
trial firms, particularly by the oil 
companies, was expected to result in 
excellent Christmas trade, enabling 
many small merchants to liquidate 
gutstanding commitments. 

Trading in the securities market was 
active, but stock and bond prices 
showed little change from the end of 
October. Transactions in real estate 
continued slow. 

Crude-petroleum production was ac- 
telerated because of the seasonal 
world demand for fuel oil, and output 
for the week ended November 22 
reached a record high of 2,016,700 bar- 
rls a day. This was the first time in 
the country’s history that production 
has attained the 2-million-barrel-a- 
fay rate. The daily average of pro- 
duction for the period January 1—No- 
yember 22 was also at a new high of 
1870,609 barrels a day. 


Employment at High Level 


Overall employment continued at a 
high level as additional labor was 
hired by the Ministry of Public Works 
t complete various public works 
projects scheduled for inauguration 
om December 2, the second anniver- 
tary of the present administration. 
The completed cost of the Govern- 
Ment public works projects to be 
ihaugurated on December 2 was stated 
at approximately 1.6 billion bolivars, 
or US$480 million. 


Milk producers in the State of Zulia’ 


have been granted a credit equivalent 
tf US$800,000 for construction of Ven- 
tmuela’s third powdered-milk plant, 
Which is expected to have a daily 
tapacity of 123,000 liters of fluid milk. 
fulia dairymen have petitioned the 
Government to change the regulation 
fequiring importers of powdered milk 
f purchase one unit of local milk 
powder for each six units of imports; 
they have requested a ratio of one to 
four instead.—_Emb., Caracas. 





Egypt’s cotton exports in the year 
Mded July 31, 1954, amounted to 1,- 
485,000 bales, a decrease of 14 percent 
from exports of 1,727,000 bales in 1952- 
%, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
teports. 
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Jamaican Industry Progresses 


The extent of industrial develop- 
ment in the Island of Jamaica, ‘the 
degree of self-sufficiency in commodi- 
ties previously imported in volume, 
and prospects for future expansion of 
the industrial economy are pictured 
in the second annual report of the In- 
dustrial Development Corporation of 
Jamaica. 


The report, which covers the fiscal 
year 1953-54, but extends beyond the 
corporation’s activities, points out 
that Jamaica’s economic pattern is 
changing as a result of advances in 
industrialization. 

The report states that 15 percent 
of Jamaica’s internal income now 
comes from its manufacturing indus- 
try. Workers steadily employed in 
manufacturing plants besides those 
employed in sugar and various service 
industries number 13,500. Industry’s 
direct wage bill is estimated at in ex- 
cess of £25,000 (US$70,000) a week, or 
more than £1,800,000 ($5,040,000) a 
year. 

Import Trade Changes 


The character of Jamaica’s import 
trade also has changed. In place of 
shoes, garments, cement, soap, and 
various other products now produced 
locally, Jamaica is importing more 
automobiles, refrigerators, air-condi- 
tioning units, and other items con- 
sidered luxuries a few years ago. 

The garment industry, with 50 reg- 
istered factories employing over 3,- 
000 workers, is now producing a wide 
range of garments not merely for the 
domestic market but for export to 
other Caribbean countries and to the 
United States. The Ariguanabo Tex- 
tile Mills, with 450 employees, pro- 
duced 4% million yards of cotton 
fabrics in 1953, representing a little 
less than 20 percent of the Jamaican 
market for these textiles. Two knitting 
mills, with 350 employees, supplied 75 
percent of the Island’s consumption 
of knitted underwear and T-shirts. 
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The shoe industry, with 15 registered 
factories and 715 ae produced 
300,000 pairs of shoes, exporting sev- 
eral thousand pairs to nearby mar- 
kets. The ancillary leather industry, 
with 11 factories and 500 workers, 
produces sole, side, and upper leather 
and exports “considerable quantities” 
of the latter to the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 


To supply the expanding local con- 
struction industry, local factories pro- 
duce cement, tile, wallboard, concrete 
products, and wrought iron grilles, and 
the local paint company turns out a 
range of paints, enamels, varnishes, 
distempers, and putty. 

Among miscellaneous industries are 
those producing soap, cigars, ciga- 
rettes, matches, plastic articles, stor- 
age batteries, dry ice, papier-mache, 
alabaster products, detergents, wax 
polishes, toiletries, iceboxes, optical 
lenses, and toys. 


The philosophy governing the Ja- 
maican industrial-development pro~ 
gram is described as follows: 


Whilst. from the point of view of 
observers our in ee iseking in dynamic, 
appear Se oe an 
the groundwork solid it 
industry is reaping Coe th 
ficial observers may have failed to notice 
businessmen more and more are thinking of 
and participating in our industries, that our 
union leaders are beginning to take a long 
view of the importance of off no dis- 
couragement to the development 
dustries and more jobs, and that the country 
as a whole is more ready to accept and recog- 
nize the quality of Jemaleoh, products. 


Our corporation does not believe in the 
———— of any industry for industry's 
sake nor eyond the extent to which the in- 
industry beyond the extent to ich the in- 
dustry will in time prove of advantage to the 
country. We are anxious that private capital 
shall as My ed as possible be responsible for 
financing industry and we endeavor to act as 
catalysts rather than as a source of finance. 
In considering a request for financial as- 
sistance we place great emphasis on technical 
know-how and a reasonable Gegres of man- 
agerial experience plus proof that an — 
market survey has been made. vee. ae 
desire a reasonable proportion of total in 
—— poet as a prerequisite from the ap- 
Pplican 


When our financial assistance, however, may 


aan 


mean not merely aid to a le factory but 
the subsequent development an entire in- 
dustry we are prepared to take a greater 


element of risk. 


In addition to financial assistance, it is 
nt from experience that many of our 
other services are also taking on increased 
rtance and must be tly ded in 


greatly expan 
er to strengthen further existing industries 
os well as facilitate overseas investors. 


- « We are inclined to = future monop- 
oly concessions as necessary 


for the development of fe ene in Jamaica. 

-Modestly optimistic in tone, this 
report of the Industrial Development 
Corporation of Jamaica is not in- 
tended as an investment guide, though 
it contains considerable information 
on governmental policy of interest to 
potential investors. 





World wool output for the 1954 
season is estimated at a record level 
of 4,430 million pounds, about 10 mil- 
lion pounds above the June forecast, 


the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 
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Netherlands Sets Up 
New Sales Tax System 


The Netherlands system of “turn- 
over” taxation has been revised by 
the second Chamber of Parliament 
and is expected to be passed shortly 
by the first Chamber, which can make 
no changes of substance in the bill. 


One important change is that sales 
from retailer to private consumer, 
formerly subject to a 3-percent tax, 
will no longer be taxable. To com- 
pensate for the resulting loss to the 
Treasury the tax rate on sales from 
manufacturer to distributor will be 
increased from 4 to 5 percent. Small 
manufacturers or small service organ- 
izations whose annual sales remain 
below specified minimum levels will 
be exempt from the tax. 

The general rate of the import tax, 
the equivalent of the domestic sales 
tax, also will be increased from 4 to 
§ percent. However, to equalize the 
tax incidence on domestic products 
with that on foreign manufactures 
this rate may be increased by 1 to 7 
percent on specific commodities. 

Some commodities considered semi- 
luxuries will be subject to an inter- 
mediate rate of 10 percent, formerly 
7 percent, both upon importation and 
upon delivery from the domestic man- 
ufacturer to the businessman, and 
luxury goods will pay the tax at the 
rate of 15 percent. Some raw materials 
will remain tax exempt, but zinc, lead, 
and tin will be taxed at the general 
rate of 5 percent. 

Direct deliveries to, or imports made 
by, private individuals for nonbusiness 
use will be subject to a 4-percent tax, 
and shipments from a wholesaler to 
a business establishment will pay a 
0.75-percent tax. 

The full amount of the turnover 
tax paid for the acquisition of com- 
modities to be exported may be re- 
funded upon request, or if the com- 
modities are exported by the manu- 
facturer the tax paid on raw materials 
and auxiliary materials used in the 
production process may be refunded. 

The new law probably will go into 
effect early in 1955, according to 


Mexico Puts Kenaf and Oil-of 
Lime Under Export Control 


Kenaf and essential oil of lime have 
been added to the Mexican list of 
items requiring prior export permit 
from the Ministry of Economy, by a 
resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 27, and effective 
the same date. 

Mexican export tariff classifications 
affected are the following: 

26- Reticulated kenaf, or quenaf, fibers 





more 1 meter long. 
67-11, Essential oil of lime. 
10 


Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
November 9, 1954. 

The more important rates under 
the new system will be as follows: 


Percent 
Transaction rate of tax 
Manufacturer to business firm .......... 5 
Import by business firm .............. . 5 
Manufacturer to private individual or 


direct import by private individual ... a 


Wholesaler to retailer .......c.ccccccccs 0.75 
Retailer to private customer ........... Free 
Import by manufacturer or sale by man- 
ufacturer to business firm: 
Of semiluxury goods ..........ce.eee; 10 
Cp EE, ere es 15 





Colombia Lists Items 
Classed Nonessential 


Items placed on Colombia’s group II 
import list, nonessentials, and thus 
made subject to an 80 percent ad 
valorem surtax (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 15, 1954, p. 9) are now 
listed as follows: 


105, Stable oils, liquid or solid, of vegetable 
origin, in bulk, pure or refined: (1) Palm oil. 


153, Wines and grape must: (a) In contain- 
ers holding more than 2 liters; (b) others. 

154, Sparkling wines. 

155, Wines prepared with aromatic plants 
(vermouth and similar wines): (a) In con- 
tainers containing more than 2 liters; (b) 
Others. 

156, Other fermented beverages 

157, Brandies of all kinds: 

(a) Natural wine brandies (brandy, cognac, 
etc.): (1) In containers containing more than 
2 liters; (2) others 

(b) Rum and arrack. 

(c) Others (whisky, gin, etc.): (1) In con- 
tainers containing more than 2 liters; (2) 
others. 


159, Liqueurs and other sweetened spirituous 


beverages, including aromatic liquors: (b) 
Others. 
152, Beers: (a) In barrels; (b) in bottles 


367, Dressed furs. 


392, Sheets of wooden veneer. 

393, Lumber in pasted sheets (plywood). 

472, Other textiles of pure artificial silk, 
not elsewhere specified: (a) Screens or netting 
for protection against mosquitos; (b) others. 

488, Embroidery of artificial silk, artificial 
silk waste, or artificial textile fibers, including 
those mixed with other textiles, except silk. 

527, Plain cotton fabrics (textiles): 

(ad) Mercerized, shiny, moires, gaufres, weigh- 
ing per square meter: (1) Less than 60 grams; 
(3) more than 100 grams. 

535, Cotton ribbons: (b) Others. 

536, Cotton passemanterie or trimmings: (b) 
Others. 

539, Cotton lace. 

540, Cotton embroidery. 

658, Statuettes, fancy objects, adornments, 
and ornaments made of ceramic materials. 

661, Items made of chinaware or fine clay, 
not elsewhere specified: 

(a) Tableware and objects for domestic and 
toilet use: (1) White or of one color only; (2) 
multicolored or decorated, including gilded or 
silver plated, etc. 

662, Items made of porcelain, not elsewhere 
specified : 

(a) Tableware and objects of domestic and 
tollet use: (1) White or of one color only; 
(2) multicolored or decorated (ornamented), 
including gilded or silver plated, etc. 

675, Objects of blown or pressed glass, not 
elsewhere specified: 

(a) Of blown or pressed glass, unprocessed: 
(1) Cooking utensils of refractory glass; (2) 
empty ampoules; (3) others. 

(b) Of blown or pressed glass, processed. 

(c) Combined with other materials: (3) 
Others. 

839, Machines for the production of low 
temperatures: (a) Refrigerated cabinets (re- 
frigerators). 

846, Machines and apparatus for the prepara- 


—— 


S. Africa Eases Entry 
Of All Trade Samples 


Reasonable quantities of trade sam- 
ples having commercial value now 
may be imported into the Union of 
South Africa without import permit 
provided they are supplied free of 
charge and the relative invoices bear 
certificates from the suppliers worded 
as follows: 

“It is hereby certified that the goods 
enumerated in this invoice are sup. 
plied as samples free of charge to the 
consignee and that no payment fn 
any.form has been or will be made 
for such goods at any time; moreover, 
the value of these goods has not been, 
or will not be, debited to a ‘commission 
account’ or to any other account in 
our books, which is operated in the 
consignee’s name or to his advan- 
tage.” 

Although South African import 
control regulations specifically ex- 
empt from license only gratis trade 
samples of no commercial value, un: 
der an administrative ruling of the 
Director of Imports and Exports in 
Pretoria the licensing exemption is 
extended to all trade samples—Union 
of South Africa Customs Office, 4 
Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y, 





tion and finishing of threads, textiles, and 
items made of these materials, not elsewhere 
specified: 

(a) Machines and apparatus for was 
bleaching, dyeing, or cleaning: (1) Domes 
clothes washing machines. 

862, Electromechanical tools and electro- 
mechanical apparatus for domestic use, not 
elsewhere specified, not weighing more than 1§ 
Kilograms: (b) Others. (Such as kitchen mixer 
and blenders.) 

865, Electrothermic apparatus: (b) Other 
electrothermic apparatus not elsewhere speci- 
fied. (Such as domestic heaters, waffle irons, 
etc.) 


913, Photographic apparatus with or without 
lenses, as well as loose parts for same: (@) 
Apparatus for pictures that do not exceed 
13 x 18 centimeters; (b) other apparatus; (¢) 
loose parts and pieces. 

942, Accordions and harmonicas (mouth of- 
gans): (a) Accordions; (b) harmonicas. 


944, Phonograph records; plates, cylinders, 
bands, and rolls for instruments and mechani- 
cal playing apparatus: 

(a) Phonograph records: (3) Others. 

965, Celluloid and other plastic materials 
derived from cellulose (cellulose acetate, vis- 
cose, etc.): 

(c) Manufactures of these materials: (@ 
Readymade clothing, ornamental and fancy 
objects, articles for decoration and for per 
sonal use; (5) others. 

966, Artificial plastic materials with a base 
of casein, gelatine, or starch: 

(c) Manufactures of these materials: (4 
Readymade clothing, ornamental and faney 
objects, articles for decoration and for per 
sonal use; (5) others. 

967, Artificial plastic materials with a base 
of phenols, urea, phthalic acid, etc. (artifi- 
cial resins), including those incorpora 
paper or textiles and other plastic ma 
not elsewhere specified: 

(c) Manufactures of these materials: (@) 
Readymade clothing, ornamental and fancy 
objects, articles for decoration and for per 
sonal use; (5) others. 


—Emb., Bogota. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Ireland Sets Quotas 
For Various Imports 


The Irish Government will permit 
jmport under global quotas in 1955 of 
the following goods in the quantities 
shown: 

Completely or substantially assembled me- 


4 chanically propelled vehicles, 26 


Road vehicle bodies or road vehicle body 
ghells not attached to chassis, 50. 

Motor vehicle chassis without body or shell 
attached, 50 

Motor car chassis with bodies or body shells 
attached, 64. 

Motor car body balloons, 10. 

Leather footwear, 20,000 pairs. 
Rubberproofed clothing, 1,000 articles. 
Women's felt hats, caps, hoods, and shapes, 
9,000 articles 

Metal screws with slotted heads and tapered 
threads, 20,000 gross in January 1-June 30, 
1955. 





Guatemalan Wheat Imports 
To Be Under IWA Quota 


Wheat and/or wheat flour now must 

be imported into Guatemala under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
(WA) quota for 1954-55 until the 
quota is filled. 

Thereafter import outside the quota 
will be permitted with import licenses 
fssued by the Minister of Economy 
and Labor. 

This new regulation became effec- 
tive on November 18. 

Orders confirmed and registered 
before that date or confirmed and 
registered within 5 days after it will 
not be affected. 

Under a _ so-called compensation 
atrangement the amount of domes- 
tically ground flour that must be 
bought by importers of foreign wheat 
four is raised to 50 percent of the 
weight of the imported flour. Required 
purchases of domestic flour formerly 
amounted to 25 percent (Foreign Com- 
Merce Weekly, Sept. 6, 1954, p. 8).— 
Emb., Guatemala. 





New Peruvian Tariff Items 
Cover Roll Paper, Springs 


Two new classifications have been 
added to the Peruvian tariff, by two 
separate Supreme resolutions, both 
dated November 29, published on De- 
tember 6, and effective on date of 
publication. 

The new items and their rates of 
duty, in soles per gross kilogram, are 


a% follows (1 sol — US$0.05): 

1275-A, Chemical pulp paper of special char- 
etteristics for making printed cards for sta- 
tistical machines of the Hollerith or similar 
type, in rolls up to 4 inches wide and over 

meters long — 

2974-A, Steel s] pri ws for motor vehicles in 
Seheral, including spare sheets, 0.60. 

The Peruvian unified surtax, which 


8 collected in addition to import du- 
lies, is applicable to both items at the 
Tate of 11.667 percent. 

Neither of the items is included in 
Peru’s concessions under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) —Emb., Lima. 
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Denmark Eases Dollar Imports 


Denmark is liberalizing imports 
from the dollar area by abolishing its 
import-licensing requirements for a 
wide variety of dollar goods, the Dan- 
ish Minister of Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

The measures are expected to be- 
come fully operative early in 1955, 
when technical details of application 
have been perfected. 


Although a full list of the freed 
goods is not yet available, the Danish 
Government has indicated that this 
relaxation of restrictions on goods 
from the dollar area represents a lib- 
eralization of 38 percent of Denmark’s 
total dollar imports, based upon such 
imports in 1953. 


This first stage of dollar liberaliza- 
tion includes such commodities as 
unmanufactured tobacco; cotton; 
asphalt; lumber; paper; many chemi- 
cals; medicinal articles; optical glass- 
ware; various tools and instruments; 
sewing machines; agricultural ma- 
chinery; textiles; printing, packing, 
and other machines; machine tools; 
and telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment. 

Further Danish liberalization of 
dollar imports is expected to follow as 
soon as conditions permit. 

This voluntary act of the Danish 
Government is an example of the con- 
structive action taken by countries 
whose dollar position permits the 
adoption of measures in the direction 





Honduras Requires Permit 
For Import of Alcohol 


Honduras now requires that a per- 
mit be obtained from its newly created 
Department of Alcohols of the Ministry 
of Finance for each importation of 
alcohol into the country. 

Also, Honduran consular officers 
abroad will require a certificate cover- 
ing exports of denatured alcohol to 
Honduras. The certificate, describing 
the product and specifying procedures 
and formulas used in the denaturing 
process, must be prepared by a reg- 
istered laboratory. 

This requirement, stipulated by de- 
cree No. 324, published on November 
20 and effective December 10, does not 
apply to shipments of alcohol already 

leared by the Honduran consular of- 
fices on the effective date of the new 
decree. 

Import of methyl alcohol. is’ pro- 
hibited unless: the importer can es- 
tablish that substitutes are imprac- 
ticable. 


The new permit requirement does 
not apply to import of alcoholic bever- 
ages, such as whisky, wine, and cham- 
pagne, nor does it affect import duties 
on alcohol or alcoholic beverages.— 
Emb., Tegucigalpa. 


of freer trade. Much progress has been 
made recently in relaxation of foreign 
import restrictions on a wide variety 
of United States goods. 

For the past year Denmark has is- 
sued import licenses liberally for a 
considerable range of dollar raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactures needed 
in Danish production, and it is ex- 
pected that such dollar commodities 
whose importation has not been for- 
mally liberalized will continue to 
benefit from this administrative prac- 
tice —Emb., Copenhagen. 





Colombian Duties Up 
On Cotton Imports 


In an effort to reduce cotton imports 
to a minimum the Colombian Govern- 
ment on Noyember 17 provided for in- 
creased duties on raw cotton, cotton 
yarns, and cottton thread. 

Items affected and their new duties, 
specific per kilogram and percent ad 
valorem, with old rates shown in par- 
entheses, are as follows: 

Raw cotton: 35 centavos plus 10 "mae gms ad 
valorem (8 centavos and 5 percent) 


Linters: 
valorem (duty free). 


Cotton waste: 25 centavos plus 10 percent 
ad valorem (8 centavos and 5 percent). 


Cotton yarns: 3 to 3.50 pesos plus 15 per- 
cent (1 to 1.60 pesos plus Py percent). 

Cotton thread for sale at retail: ‘5 pesos plus 
Sie ad valorem (2.50 pesos plus 10 per- 

This action, taken by decree No. 
3319 published as Office of Exchange 
Registry bulletin No. 329 on November 
18, represents the first step of the 
Colombian Government and the Cot- 
ton Development Institute to -solve 
the problems raised by the unexpec- 
tedly rapid rise in production of 
domestic cotton fiber. It forces the 
Colombian textile industry to rely 
almost exclusively on domestic cotton, 
except for its requirements for cotton 
of a staple length and quality not 
presently produced in the country. 

The next and much more difficult 
step will require a search for export 
markets for the growing surplus of 
short and medium staple fiber. Some 
of the problerhs involved include the 
necessity for considerable improve- 
ment in the quality and uniformity of 
the Colombian product and either a 
reduction in prices paid to the pro- 
ducer or subsidization of cotton ex- 
ports. 

- Meanwhile, the increase in duties 
on cotton fiber and yarns will force 
domestic mills either to increase 
prices for their better quality products 
or discontinue production. Either 
alternative is likely to have a depress- 
ing effect on domestic consumption of 
textile products at a time when it 
appeared to be taking a sharp en 
—Emb., Bogota. 
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15 centavos plus 10 percent ad 
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Thailand Bans Entry 
Of Variety of Items 


Thailand has classified various 
products as “luxuries or goods pro- 
duced locally” and therefore has 
banned them for import. 

These items are the following: 


Skimmed milk; animal meat, fresh, frozen, 
or prepared in any other form; wheat flour 
products; tinned ; timnmed vegetabies and 
processed vegetables, both fresh and dried; 
shrimp paste, fish sauce, all other sauces; oil, 
fats; margarine and other imitation butter. 


Cereals other than wheat and malt for in- 
dustrial purposes; bread and biscuits; fruit 
juice, sirup, and ice-cream powder; all kinds 
of canned and uncanned fruit, including fruit 
preserves and nuts; dried soya-bean curds; 
agar-agar, jelly and tapioca noodles. 
Molluscs and other seafood; quail eggs; 
edible bird nests; salt; honey; aerated water; 
potatoes; seaweed; watermelon seed not for 
agricultural purposes; atap leaves and other 
‘ leaves for cigarette rolling; betelnuts; rattan. 


Automobiles, motorcycles except under 
quota; fans; matches; chairs, tables, and beds. 


Mats and basketwork; mortar, pestle, grind- 
stones not used for industrial purposes; toys, 
umbrellas and umbrella frames; slippers and 
all kinds of sandals; canvas shoes with rub- 
ber soles; soles and heels made of rubber; 
veneers for match manufacturing; old news- 
papers; fireworks; straw hats of every descrip- 
tion; basketwork. 

Coconut oil, peanut oil, palm oil; 
soap; handicraft articles made of wood. 


Watches made of gold, pink gold, platinum, 
and mounted with diamonds; straps for 
watches made of gold, pink gold, platinum, 
plastic, or leather; pearl and precious stones, 
cut stones both genuine and synthetic. 

Cabinets of all description, except iron cabi- 
nets for filing purposes; objects of art; belts; 
suitcases and ladies handbags; manufactured 
handkerchiefs; manufactured tablecloths; bed 
sheets and pillowcases; embroidered linens; 
bedcovers; scarves, both in roll and in sheets; 
mame tapes; brocades of gold and silver. 


Wax printed material, silk embroidered 
material, and plain material; thread of every 
description, including yarns; plastic rain coats 
and caps; cut glasswares; cigarette cases and 
containers; irom pans; desk calendars and 
calendars for hanging; paper products, such 
as greeting cards already printed, paper plates, 
albums, and paper bases for cakes; paper 
flowers; picture frames; hangers; show cases 


Toothbrushes and holders; brushes made of 
wood; brooms of every description; wire 
brushes for scrubbing floors; marble; china- 
ware such as pots, jars, vases, candlesticks, 
receptacles, ashtrays, dolls, chopstick holders, 
pillows, 
articles. 

Rubber pillows and mattresses; tinsel papers 
for Chinese worshipping purposes; abacus; 
glass buddhas; wooden moulds for making 
cakes; correcting fluid; parasols; tiles for 
roofing made of cement, pottery, and paper; 
slates; glue for office use; fireproof bricks 


toilet 


flowerpots; sculptures and fretwork 





India Cuts Sugar Import Duty 


The Indian duty on imported sugar 
has been reduced from 11 rupees a 
hundredweight (112 pounds) to 5% 
rupees, effective December 2. The new 
rate is equivalent to 1 1/32 U.S. cents 
a pound. 

This reduction applies only to raw 
sugar with associated impurities and 
a sucrose content not exceeding 99 
percent by weight of material dried 
at 105° C. imported for refining and 
covered by a certificate to that effect 
issued by the Ministry of Food and Ag- 
riculture. 

Under present import regulations, 
import licenses for sugar are issued ad 
hoc upon the recommendation of the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


that can be made locally; enamel plates; 
enamel spoons; jewelry and ornaments, such 
as hairpins, brooches, earrings, chains, rings, 
and bracelets. 

Miscellaneous products: Mosquito coils, joss 
sticks, chopsticks, toothpicks, cards, shuttle- 
cocks, combs, elastics, picture transfers, ear 
cleaning sticks, wooden or plastic rulers, soap 
cases, laundry ee. bathroom toilet covers, 
rolling pins, bill hangers, holders for rubber 
stamps, luncheon boxes, tie pins, cufflinks, 
buckles, brass serving spoons, paperweights, 
bookmarkers, envelope openers, and dress 
mannequins. 


The Government will consider lift- 
ing the absolute ban on these products 
if Thailand’s foreign trade again at- 
tains a favorable balance, the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs has stated. 


The adverse balance for the first 
half of 1954 is reported at about 650 
million baht (about 22 baht—US$1 at 
current market rate). 





Britain Opens Import to 
Art Works, Other Items 


All antiques over 100 years old, 
nonfiction books, and some works of 
art—paintings, drawings, and hand 
engravings—were to be permitted im- 
port into Britain from all sources 
under open general license beginning 
December 8, the British Board of 
Trade has announced. 


At the same time the board stated 
that it is prepared to consider appli- 
cations to import under individual li- 
censes sculpture and rare books from 
any country. 


Nepheline syenite; wallboard of flax 
waste; wool noils, tops, and waste 
were to be admitted freely under open 
general license beginning Decem- 
ber 1. 





New Stamp Required on 
Cuban Customs Document 


Declarations for removal of mer- 
chandise from the Cuban Customs, 
which require legal authentication by 
a notary, now must have a special 
$0.25 stamp affixed. 


The requirement was established by 
law-decree No. 1810, published on No- 
vember 26, providing for the fixation 
of a special stamp on all acts of no- 
taries, public and commercial.—Emb., 
Havana. 





Guatemala To Enter Cotton 
Seed, Insecticides Free 


Guatemala has exempted from con- 
sular taxes and other customs charges 
imports of cottonseed for planting 
purposes and insecticides for use on 
cotton. 

These products have long been ex- 
empt from Guatemalan import duties. 

These exemptions were effected by 
decree No. 140 of November 2, effective 
November 13.—Emb., Guatemala. 


—— 





Reduction of German 
Tariffs Delayed 


The general reduction of Ger- 
man import duties which has 
been under consideration seems 
unlikely to be passed this year, 
the Federal Ministry for Eco- 
nomics has announced. 

The reduction was delayed, 
according to press reports, be- 
cause a special customs sub- 
committee has been set up to 
make recommendations on some 
controversial questions. The pro- 
posed reduction plan (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 2, 1954, 
p. 10) was submitted to the sub- 
committee on November 10, and 
the necessary hearings will pro- 
long passage beyond the end of 
the year.—HICOG, Bonn. 











Mexican Tinplate Imports 


Granted New Subsidies 


Mexico from October 1 to December 
31 was to grant to importers of first- 
grade tinplate importing under permit 
from the Ministry of Economy subsi- 
dies amounting to specified percent- 
ages of applicable import duties. 

These subsidies, established by an 
Executive Resolution signed on Octo- 
ber 4 but not published until Novem- 
ber 24, applied to tinplate classified 
under Mexican tariff No. 3.53.21. The 
items affected and applicable rates 
were as follows: 


Hot-dipped tinplate: Under 100 pounds base 
weight, 75 percent of applicable duties; 100 
135 pounds base weight, 50 percent of applica- 
ble duties. 


Electrolytic tinplate: 100 and 103 pound 


base weight, 50 percent of applicable duties; 
base weight above or below the foregoing 
amounts, 20 percent of applicable duties. 


The subsidies were to apply to only 
7,000 metric tons of tinplate. 

To prove that the tinplate was en- 
titled to the subsidy, importers were 
required to present the original man- 
ufacturer’s invoice, as well as a ceéf- 
tificate of inspection from such com- 
panies as Lloyds International, Hunt, 
or Veritas, certifying that the tinplate 
was of first grade. 

Tinplate sheets neither painted, 
stamped, nor embossed, classification 
No. 3.53.21, are dutiable at 0.10 pesoa 
gross kilogram and 25 percent ad 
valorem.—Dairio Oficial, November 24, 
1954. 

Former subsidies for tinplate im- 
ports were announced 
Commerce Weekly, December 28, 1953, 
page 8. 





Documents covering shipments 
Greece should be airmailed to facili- 
tate customs clearance and to avold 
high storage charges, according to Pre- 
paring Shipments to Greece, WTIS, 
Part 2, No. 54-1, issued by the Bureal 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





New Dominican Profit 
Tax Regulations Set 


Three categories of profits have been 
established in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, together with tax scales for each 
category, allowable deductions, and 
time for filing returns and paying 
taxes. 

The first category covers profits 
arising from the rental and leasing of 
real property. The tax year is estab- 
lished as July 1 to June 30 and profits 
must be declared and taxes paid be- 
tween July 1 and September 30 of each 
year. Net taxable profits in this cate- 
gory are taxed according to the follow- 
ing scale: 

3 percent on profits of up to $1,000. 

4 percent between $1,000.01 and $2,000. 

5 percent between $2,000.01 and $3,000. 

6 percent between $3,000.01 and $4,000. 

8 percent between $4,000.01 and $5,000. 

10 percent between $5,000.01 and $10,000. 
12 percent between $10,000.01 and $15,000. 
15 percent on profits exceeding $15,000. 

The second category includes profits 
arising from loans. The tax year is 
the calendar year, and declaration and 
payment must be made by March 15. 
Net profits in this category are taxed 
according to the following scale: 
Profits up to $600 are exempt. 

6 percent on profits between $600.01 and $6,000 
7 percent between $6,000.01 and $8,000. 

8 percent between $8,000.01 and $10,000. 

10 percent between $10,000.01 and $20,000. 

12. percent between $20,000.01 and $30,000. 

13 percent between $30,000.01 and $40,000. 

14 percent between $40,000.01 and $50,000 

15 percent on profits exceeding $50,000. 

Profits in the third category are 
those of commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, livestock, or mining enter- 
prises. With certain exceptions, the 
taxable year is the calendar year, and 
the time for filing and paying varies. 
Most companies are required to file 
and pay within 120 days after the close 





Dominicans To Award Works 


To Home-Licensed Engineers 


The Dominican Republic now re- 
quires that contracts for public works 
may be awarded only to persons pos- 
sessing an engineer’s or architect’s li- 
cense issued by the Republic or to per- 
sons or firms retaining the services of 
such a Dominican-licensed profes- 
sional as the technician responsible 
for both the subscription of the con- 
tract and the execution of the work 
to which the contract refers. 

Government entities are absolutely 
prohibited from negotiating contracts 
for public works unless the foregoing 
provisions are fulfilled. The new re- 
quirements are contained in decree 
No. 243, published on October 9. 
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of their fiscal years. Third category 
net profits are taxed according to the 
following scale: 


First $3,000 is exempt. 
6 | mya on profits between $3,000 (sic) and 


7 percent between $6,000.01 and $8,000. 
8 percent between $8,000.01 and $10,000. 
10 percent between $10,000.01 and $20,000. 
12 percent between $20,000.01 and $30,000. 
15 percent between $30,000.01 and $40,000. 
17 percent between $40,000.01 and $50,000. 
20 percent on profits exceeding $50,000 

These tax categories and regulations 
were established by law No. 3861 put 
into force on June 29, superseding and 
repealing all previous legislation on 
the subject. 

They, together with changes in the 
cedula tax law, as reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, January 29, 1951, 
page 12, and March 1, 1954, page 12, 
should be substituted for the entire 
section on income tax appearing in 
Department of Commerce publication 
Establishing a Business in the Domini- 
can Republic, International Reference 
Service, vol. VI, No. 111, November 
1949, pages 3-5. 





Foreign Investments 
Approved in Chile 


Twenty applications for investment 
in Chile have been approved by its 
Foreign Investments Commission this 
year, 11 of which have been author- 
ized by the President of the Republic. 

Although all have not yet been pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, some plant 
installations already are under way. 

These 20 approved applications rep- 
resent a proposed new foreign invest- 
ment in Chile of over US$18 million 
by investors from the United States, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Ar- 
gentina, and Bolivia. Nine of the 
applications, covering a proposed in- 
vestment of over $10 million, are from 
the United States. 

The fields covered are the produc- 
tion of antibiotics, superphosphates, 
synthetic detergents, cotton and wool 
textiles, wood screws, typewriter re- 
pair parts, fractional horsepower mo- 
tors; copper mining; fishing; shipping; 
and fur and hide processing. 

Altogether 102 applications for in- 
vestment in Chile under the terms of 
its Foreign Investment Statute, de- 
cree-law No. 437, of February 2, 1954, 
have been received. 

Fifty of these, on which action is 
pending and which cover a wide range 
of light and heavy industries, mining, 
agriculture, and lumbering, represent 
a proposed investment of over $30 
million by nationals of 13 different 
countries. 


Thirty-two applications have been 
rejected by the commission or with- 
drawn by the applicants.—Emb., San- 
tiago. 


New Law Encourages 


Panamanian Selling 


Great impetus to Panamanian in- 
stallment selling and extension of 
loans secured by chattel mortgages 
appears to have been given by decree- 
law No. 16 of September 22, published 
in the Official Gazette of October 7. 

The new legislation is an extensive 
amendment of law No. 21 of February 
15, 1952, which originally was designed 
to permit the wider use of sales and 
loans based on chattel mortgages, but 
subsequently proved inadequate to ac- 
complish this purpose. 


The new law is primarily a simplifi- 
cation and clarification of the prior 
law. This is reflected in a comparison 
of article 2 of law No. 21 with the 
treatment of comparable provisions 
under the new amendments as shown 
in the following excerpts: 

Article 2.—It will be understood, for the pur- 
poses of this law that a mortgage of chattels 
is an obligation by reason of which a real 
right is constituted as to a chattel which is 
determined and sufficiently described, is a 
part of the property of a persofi, who thereby 


becomes a mortgage debtor, as against an- 


other, who is termed a mortgage creditor, and, 


in guaranty of the fulfillment of an obligation 
which is specifically determined, with the 
debtor maintaining the possession and the 
use of the mortgaged chattel. 

Under the new amendments, the 
substance of this article is treated in 
articles 2 and 20, as follows: 

Article 2.—The mortgage of a chattel sub- 
jects it to the fulfillment of an obligation for 
which the chattel represents security, with 
the debtor keeping its possession and use. 


Article 20.—For the purposes of this decree- 
law, “debtor” embraces not only the mortgage 
debtor but also the buyer in a contract of 
sale with a provision for retention of title, 
and “creditor” shall be understood as the 
creditor or the seller in the first or second 
instances, respectively. 


It appears that the new amend- 
ments will serve to cut down the 
notarial fees and stamp taxes con- 
nected with the execution of chattel 
loans and installment sales. This 
should be the result of the more 
simple requirements for such con- 
tracts now found in article 7 and 16 
of the amendments. 

Now an installment sale contract 
need contain only the following: 

eThe names of the parties and such 
representatives which they may have. 

eThe price of the article sold and 
the amount thereof which is still to 
be paid and the conditions for in- 
stallment payments. 

eA full description of the chattel. 

eThe place where the chattel is lo- 
cated. 

The contract content requirements 
for loans secured by chattels have 
similarly been eased. 
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Egypt To Float Three Internal 
Loans for Development Projects 


The Egyptian Cabinet has approved a law authorizing the Minister of 
Finance and Economy to float three internal loans totaling E£25 million, 
to speed up the implementation of development projects aimed at re- 
ducing unemployment and to increase national income. 

The new issues to be launched are as follows: 


eA 5-year issue of E£5 million at 
2% percent; 

eA 10-year issue of E£10 million at 
3 percent; 

eA 15-year issue of E£10 million at 
3% percent (E£1 = US$2.87). 

All loans are to be issued at par 
value and may be redeemed in total 
after 4, 9, and 14 years, respectively. 
Proceeds of the loans will be used 
to finance expenditures of the pro- 
ductive budget and the public services 
budget. 

The bonds and interest coupons will 
be tax free, except for estate and in- 
heritance taxes. Denominations will be 
E£10, E£20, E£100, E£500, and E£1,000. 
Amortization funds for these issues 
and the expenses of floating the issues 
will be included in the productive and 
public services budgets. Public sub- 
scription dates will be December 15-16 
for the 5-year loan, December 20-21 
for the 10-year loan, and December 
22-31 for the 15-year loan. 


Loans Will Finance Projeets 


The most important of the economic 
projects which will benefit from the 
E£25 million derived from the three 
loans, in addition to the amounts al- 
lotted in the National budget are as 
follows: 


The iron and steel works; the Aswan 
Dam hydroelectric scheme; the en- 
largement of the Government oil re- 
finery at Suez to increase its annual 
output from 300,000 to 1,300,000 tons; 
the laying of a new oil pipeline be- 
tween Suez and Cairo, and the extrac- 
tion of petroleum derivatives such 
as wax and liquid gas; the building 
of cereal silos to reduce the damage 
caused by pests, now estimated at 
E£3 million a year; the increasing of 
agricultural and animal production; 
the erection of a new electric licht 
and power plant in South Cairo; im- 
provements to the existing network of 
roads, railway, and telephone commu- 
nications, including the electrification 
of the Cairo-Helwan railway line: and 
development projects in the Tahrir 
and Fayum Provinces. 


Public Utilities Speeded 


Public utility projects which will be 
speeded by the loans include the sup- 
plying of drinking water throughout 
the country, to be completed within 3 
years instead of 10 years as previously 
planned, and the provision of electric 
light and sewerage services in towns 
and villages. 


14 





Egypt’s bonded indebtedness as of 
August 31 was as follows: 


Year of Et 


issue million 
National loan 314 percent 
Se aa eee 1943 67 
National loan 234 # £4percent 
ge Spotppiyis Api tag de a ap 1943 11 
Palestine loan 21% percent 
ee ere, eee 1948 15 
Palestine oan 3 percent 
Nadi. ct hecwhcbb ith vies 1948 15 
Cotton loan 31% percent, 1954-55 1952 15 
GIG desc cha hides tad 4oneenoe cx 123 


Neither the Palestine 2%2- percent 
Loan nor the Cotton Loan has a sink- 
ing fund. Amounts in the sinking 
funds of the other three loans prob- 
ably now are about E£23 million, 
against an outstanding total in bonds 
of E£93 million. 


Bonded Indebtedness Changed 


The new bond issues will make the 
following changes in the composition 
of Egypt’s bonded indebtedness: Up 
to 5 years it will be unchanged at 21 
percent of the total debt; in 5 to 10 
years it will run 67 to 62 percent; 
and after 10 years it will be 12 to 17 
percent. 


The new short-term issue is being 
offered at a lower interest rate than 
either of those outstanding, and the 
rate on the new medium-term issue is 
between the rates on the outstanding 
one. The rate on the new 10-year issue 
of 3 percent is slightly higher than 
the end-October redemption yields on 
the 344-percent national loan of 2.94 
percent, and the 244-percent Palestine 
Loan now redeemed at 2.70 percent. 
The rate on the new 5-year issue is 
under the end-October redemption 
yield on the 234-percent national 
loan of 3.05 percent, and that on the 
new 10-year issue is above the end- 
October redemption yield on the 3- 
percent Palestine Loan now redeemed 
at 3.11 percent. 

The financing of these projects de- 
pends on external and internal money 
sources. The external sources include 
international bodies, foreign banks, 
ana U. S. economic aid, which are 
expected to cover the cost of the 
imported machinery and other equip- 
ment for the previously mentioned 
projects. 

The Government considered three 
internal sources of revenue for the 
execution of these economic projects: 

eTaxation, which was discarded, as 
the existing tax burden is onerous and 
it was deemed unfair for the present 
generation to bear alone the cost of 


projects from which future generg- 
tions would derive the greater part of 
the benefit. . 


eBorrowing from the Central Bank, 
which was also considered inadvisable, 
as such methods are apt to be in. 
flationary in effect. 


eThe floating of internal loans, and 
this source was used because it wil] 
provide good investment for local say- 
ings and, in effect, is neither infla- 
tionary nor deflationary —Emb., Cairo, 


Ecuador Acts To Aid 
Depressed Provinces 


The Ecuadoran Government, as a 
means of promoting the introduction 
of new industries in the Provinces of 
Azuay and Canar, now grants tax and 
duty exemptions to industries settling 
there. 


Such industries are to be exempt 
from payment of Government, pro- 
vincial, municipal, and special taxes 
for a period of 10 years and, in addi- 
tion, they will be permitted for the 
same period to import machinery and 
tools required for their installations 
and operations free of duty, consular 
fees, and other charges. 


A new industry, must obtain, how- 
ever, the approval of the Board of 
Economic Planning and Coordination 
before it is entitled to receive the tax 
and duty concessions. Small indus- 
tries of domestic type with an invest- 
ment of not more than 50,000 sucres 
(US$3,300 at official rate) may be ap- 
proved by the Institute of Economie 
Recovery of Azuay and Canar subject 
to the veto power of the board. 


Industries taking advantage of this 
opportunity are forbidden to move 
from Azuay or Canar for 10 years un- 
der penalty of payment of all taxes 
from which they were exempted. 

The decree granting these exemp- 
tions entered into corce on Novem- 
ber 15, the date of its publication 
in Registro Oficial No. 666. It refers 
to the depressed economic condition 
of the two Provinces as a result of the 
sharp decline in the panama hat 
trade, upon which the commercial life 
of the area has depended, and cites 
the necessity of diversifying the 
economy to provide employment which 
will not depend solely upon the for- 
tunes of one industry. 





Switzerland’s cotton imports in 
1953-54 totaled 168,000 bales, an in- 
crease of almost 10 percent over im- 
ports in the preceding year, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

Egypt, with a 40-percent share in 
total imports, was again the major 
supplier. 
supply were-decreases in imports from 
the United States and Syria and in- 
creases in imports from Brazil, Mex- 
ico, and Peru. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Iraq Plans New Work 
On Mussaib Project 


The Development Board of Iraq is 
inviting bids for additional work in 
connection with the Greater Mussaib 
project, as follows: 

Contract No. 9—Construction of rib- 
pon sections for the laterals of the 
Abu Shair, Al Himar, Ak Al-Delemi, 
Imam, and Kharbanah branches, and 
the parallels at K 19.240, 23.000, 28.208, 
31.990, and 35.487 on the right bank of 
the main canal. Bids will be accepted 
by the Ministry of Development, Con- 
tracts Department, Baghdad, until 
January 17, 1955, and must be accom- 
panied by a preliminary deposit of 
6,000 Iraqi dinars payable in cash or 
by letter of guaranty from an accept- 
able bank in Baghdad (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80). Contract documents are ob- 
tainable from the Ministry of De- 
velopment, at 20 Iraqi dinars, which 
sum is not refundable. 

Contract No. 10—Supply of stop logs 
for regulators at the Irrigation Store 
at Tel Mohammed. Bids will be ac- 
cepted by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, Contracts Department, Bagh- 
dad, until February 2, 1955, and must 
be accompanied by a preliminary de- 
posit of 400 Iraqi dinars payable in 
cash or by letter of guaranty from an 
acceptable bank in Baghdad. Contract 
documents are obtainable from the 
Ministry of Developments, at 3 dinars. 


Canada Lists Patents 
Available to Industry 


Canadian Patents and Development, 
Ltd., a Crown corporation, has issued 
a revised edition of its Patents Hand- 
book, listing and briefly describing 
patents available to industry through 
licensing arrangements. The patents 
cover new processes developed by the 
National Research Council of Canada. 

Additional information on specific 
cases listed is always available on re- 
quest from Canadian Patents and De- 
velopment, Ltd., National Research 
Building, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Canadian agency indicates that 
the handbook is kept up to date by 





_the issue of revision sheets from time 


to time, and that between issues of 
revision, advance information fre- 
quently is circulated to companies 
which have indicated their special 
development interests. The agency 
Offers to put the name of any in- 
quirer on file for subjects of interest. 

A copy of the handbook is available 
for review on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies also may be consulted at the 
33 Field Offices of the Department. 
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Greece Needs Cable, Other Items 


The Greek Government is inviting 


bids for supply of the following equip- 
ment and materials: 


e8,200 meters of underground elec- 
tric cable and 6,000 feet of demagne- 
tization cable. Bids will be accepted 
until January 7, 1955, by the Ministry 
of Finance, State Procurement Serv- 
ice, 29 Churchill Street, Athens. 


e40,000 meters of rubber insulated 
cable. Bids will be accepted until Janu- 
ary 14, 1955, at the same address. 


e35,100 meters of lead-sheathed 
cable. Bids will be accepted until Janu- 
ary 11, 1955, at the same address. 


eX-ray films and antibiotics includ- 
ing the following: Penicillin, each vial 
to contain 200,000 units; 35,000 vials of 
streptomycin sulfate and 10,000 vials 
of di-hydrostreptomycin, each vial to 
contain 1 gram; dianicotyle in tablets, 
each containing 50 milligrams of iso- 
nicotinic acid hydrazide; and para- 
aminosalicylate sodium in tablets, 
each to contain 0.50 gram. Bids will 
be accepted until January 10, 1955, at 
the same address. 


e100 gasoline engine-driven tree 
sprayers capable of an output of 20 to 
30 liters of spraying liquid per foot. 
Bids will be accepted until January 
10, 1955, by the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece, Permanent Supplies Commit- 
tee, 23 El. Venizelou Street, Athens. 


e500 tires and 500 tubes, new, first 
quality, size 7:50x20, the tires to be 
10-ply if of nylon or 12-ply if of other 
material. Bids will be accepted until 
January 10, 1955, by the Auxiliary Or- 
ganization for Vehicle Transportation, 
6 Polytechniou Street, Athens. 





Egypt Wants To Purchase 


Underground Cable 


The Cairo Electricity & Gas 
Administration is inviting bids . 
until January 12, 1955, for the 
supply of underground high- 
tension cable, paper insulated, 
lead sheathed. 

Bids must be submitted through 
an agent established in Egypt to 
the Director General, Cairo Elec- 
tricity & Gas Administration, 53 
Fouad Street, Cairo, and must 
be accompanied by a provisional 
deposit of 2 percent of the value 
of the contract. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











64 solid steel wheels. Bids will be 
accepted until January 10, 1955, by the 
S. E. K. Railways, 12-b Polytechnio 
Street, Athens. : 

eLubricating oils, including 60 tons 
of engine oil, 15 tons of summer oil 
for triple rail cars, and 8 tons of sum- 
mer motor car oil. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until January 10, 1955, by the 
Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesus Railway 
(SPAP), 1 Carolou Street, Athens. 

05,000 displacement water meters. 
Bids will be accepted until January 
10, 1955, by the Greek Water Co., 4 
Kolokotroni Street, Athens. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration, 
729 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Requests should specify the item 
of interest. 


Tea-Chest Fittings 
And Canvas Needed 


The Ceylon Government is inviting 
bids for the supply of the following 
materials: 

210,000 sets of metal edgings, fit- 
tings, and accessories for plywood full 
tea chests; 80,000 sets of metal edg- 
ings, fittings, and accessories for ply- 
wood half tea chests; 250,000 sets of 
aluminum linings with interleaving 
paper for plywood full tea chests; and 
60,000 sets of aluminum linings with 
interleaving paper for plywood half 
tea chests. 

This material is required by the 
Government Plywood Factory at Gin- 
tota, Ceylon. Bids will be accepted 
until January 21, 1955, by the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of In- 
dustries, Housing and Social Services, 
P. O. Box 570, Colombo, Ceylon. 

e10,000 yards of canvas flax, 5,000 
lineal yards of canvas cotton, 90,000 
lineal yards of unbleached canvas 
cotton, 6,000 lineal yards of water- 
proof khaki canvas, and 3,600 lineal 
yards of waterproof khaki duck. This 
material is required by the Govern- 
ment Stores Department. Bids will be 
accepted until February 15, 1955, by 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 
of Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. For 
bidding purposes, the documents may 
be obtained from the Embassy of Cey- 
lon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Requests should specify 
the item of interest. 
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New Zealand Extends 
Bid Deadline 


The New Zealand Forest Serv- 
ice has extended until March 1, 
1955, the closing date for receipt 
of bids for the supply of two 
5-ton overhead traveling cranes. 
Announcement of this procure- 
ment was published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, December 20, 
1954, page 13. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Investment Service 
Planned at Meeting 


The Inter-American Investment 
Conference to be held in New Orleans, 
February 28 through March 3, 1955, 
will operate an investment opportuni- 
ty service as a means of bringing to- 
gether United States and Latin Ameri- 
can participants interested in the 
same fields. 

This service will provide a central 
exchange through which U. S. busi- 
nessmen seeking information about 
Latin American investment opportu- 
nities and Latin American business- 
men seeking U. S. capital will be able 

t together. 

The conference will be - o t 
a to provide every oppo 
the U. S. investor interested in for- 
possibilities to canvass the situa- 
in Latin Amefica, country by 
try, either in general terms or in 
of a particular kind of invest- 
ment; and to Seen tale teen ty ant 
participants, on the other pu 
proposals personally before U. S. busi- 
nessmen and financiers 


Further information concerning the 
conference or the investment oppor- 
tunity service may be obtained by 
writing direct to the Inter-American 

Investment Conference, International 
607 Gravier Street, New Or- 
leans 12, Louisiana. 


_ Mozambique Cancels Bid Call 
For Forty Freight Cars 
‘The Directorate of Services of Ports, 
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eo! oe tem: has canceled 
the « for bids for 40 freight cars 
e.. ed in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 


ber 20, 1954, page 10. Reason 
for this action is that errors 
re discovered in the specifications. 
It is understood that a new call for 
‘bids will be issued as soon as the spec- 


Greece, Israel To Purchase 
Surplus Farm Products 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced authorizations 
totaling $1,255,000 for Greece and 
Israel to finance purchases of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities under 
provisions of section 402 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954. 


The $255,000 for Greece is for pur- 
chase of evaporated milk. The $1 mil- 
lion for Israel covers procurement of 
raw cotton. 


An authorization of $200,000 for Den- 
mark was granted for ocean transpor- 
tation of commodities procured under 
a previously announced similar au- 
thorization. 


Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program 
shall be used to finance the sale 
abroad of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. Au- 
thorizations issued by FOA under sec- 
tion 402 now total $57,653,400. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Machinery: 

France—Societe d’Equipement de 
Materiel Industriel & Agricole (SE- 
MIA) (manufacturer and assembler 
of small industrial machinery and 
equipment; also, wholesaler, retailer, 
manufacturer’s agent, distributor), 
20-22bis rue des Allamandiers, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to enter into 
a licensing or working agreement with 
a U. S.concern for assembling or, pref- 
erably, manufacturing in Bordeaux 
small industrial equipment and re- 
lated machinery for public works con- 
tractors. Firm has recently estab- 
lished a new small plant in Bordeaux 
which specializes in the above-men- 
tioned type of work. Alternatively, 
firm would consider taking on agen- 
cies for such lines. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Foodstuffs: 


France—Maison J. Castaing & Fils 
(meat packer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Coudures, Landes, is interested in ex- 
porting direct very ‘good quality 
canned food products, such as pate 
de foie gras (goose liver), meat pre- 
serves (confits), and prepared dishes, 
packed in tin cans, glass containers, or 
earthenware vessels; also, salted hams 
(jambons de Bayonne). Large quanti- 
ties said to be available for export. 


Correspondence in French or Spanish 
preferred. 


Kapok: 

India—Saha Brothers (exporter), 
40-2 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, is in- 
terested in exporting direct kapok. 


Musk: 

India—Saha_ Brothers (exporter), 
40-2 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, is in- 
terested in exporting direct musk. 

Roots: 

India—Saha Brothers (exporter), 
40-2 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, is in- 
terested in exporting direct rhubarb 
roots and valerian roots. 


Toys: 

Netherlands—Firma Alon (manu- 
facturer’s agent, exporter), 6 Van Ol- 
denbarneveldtplein, Amsterdam, offers 
to export direct first quality toy build- 
ing kits containing miniature bricks 
and building parts of artificial stone, 
to be assembled with glue. Kits are 
sold in types A, AO, and AOO (large, 
medium, small). Quality samples 
available from exporter free of charge; 
complete sample kits will be furnished 
by exporter at buyer’s expense. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Foodstuffs: 

Germany—Schuetten & Lemmer- 
holz, Inh. R. Lemmerholz (importer, 
wholesaler), 127-129 Suitbertusstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, wishes to purchase direct 
bacon, lard, and butter. 


Kaolin: 

Germany—Friedrich Voltz (import- 
er, manufacturer of paper sizing, 
manufacturer’s agent), 88 Danziger 
Strasse, Wiesbaden-Sonnenberg, is 
interested in purchasing direct china 
clay (Kaolin) for use (loading) in 
paper and cardboard manufacture. 


Office Furniture: 

Belgian Congo—“REDELCO”—Com- 
pagnie Commerciale Congo-Suisse 
(agent and distributor) , B.P. 437, Leo- 
poldville, is interested in purchasing 
direct steel office furniture. 


Wood Pulp: 

Germany—Friedrich Voltz (import- 
er, manufacturer of paper sizing, 
manufacturer’s agent), 88 Danziger 
Strasse, Wiesbaden-Sonnenberg, is in- 
terested in purchasing direct mechan- 
ical and chemical wood pulp for use 


in paper and cardboard manufacture. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Clothing: 
Belgian Congo—Jean Jacques Natan 
(agent for foreign exporters of goods 
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Bombay in Market for 
25 Bus Chassis 


The Bombay Electric Supply 
and Transport Undertaking 
wishes to receive bids covering 
the supply of 25 double-deck bus 
chassis having a seating capacity 
for 66 to 70 passengers. Speci- 
fications are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Bids should be sent direct to 
the General Manager, Bombay 
Electric Supply and Transport 
Undertaking, Electric House, 
Bombay, India, to reach him on 
or before January 15, 1955. 

The agency is an organization 
of the Bombay municipality, 
which operates passenger bus 
services in the city of Bombay. 














for native trade), B.P. 781, Stanley- 
ville, wishes to obtain agencies for 
inexpensive ready-to-wear clothing 
and secondhand clothing. 

Electrical Equipment: 

Ryukyu Islands—Furugen Brothers 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, 
manufacturer of wooden household 
furnishings) , P.O. Box 309, Naha Cen- 
tral Post Office, Okinawa, wishes to 
obtain agency for all kinds of elec- 
trical supplies and equipment. Stand- 
ard voltage 110-220, 60-cycle. 

Enamels, Paints, Varnishes: 

Sweden—AB. Nordeuropeiska Han- 
delskompaniet (NEKO) (importing 
distributor and sales agent), 22 Birger 
Jarisgatan, Stockholm, seeks agency 
for enamels, paints, and varnishes, 
particularly transportation-equipment 
finishes manufactured of synthetic 
and cellulose bases. Firm is interested 
only in obtaining sole distributorship 
for Sweden for a large American man- 
ufacturer whose lines would supple- 
ment the products made by the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
England, which the company already 
represents in Sweden. 

Foodstuffs: 

Belgian Congo—Jean Jacques Natan 
(agent for foreign exporters of goods 
for native trade), B. P. 781, Stanley- 
ville, wishes to obtain agency for 
tanned foodstuffs. 

Germany—Hans Th. Dobrick (im- 
porter, manufacturer’s agent), 37 Win- 
kelsfelderstrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes 
to act as selling agent on a commis- 
sion basis for American meat packers 
interested in selling their products in 
West Germany. 

Hardware: 

Ryukyu Islands—Furugen Brothers 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, man- 
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ufacturer of wooden household fur- 
nishings), P.O. Box 309, Naha Central 
Post Office, Okinawa, wishes to obtain 
agency for all kinds of furniture hard- 
ware and fittings. 

Machinery: 

Germany—Friedrich Voltz (import- 
er, manufacturer of paper sizing, 
manufacturer’s agent), 88 Danziger 
Strasse, Wiesbaden-Sonnenberg, seeks 
agencies for machinery and apparatus 
for use in the paper and cardboard 
manufacturing industry. Firm is also 
prepared to enter into a licensing 
agreement with U. S. machinery man- 
ufacturers when such an arrange- 
ment would improve the competitive 
position of the product on the German 
market. 


Scales: 

Ryukyu Islands—Furugen Brothers 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, man- 
ufacturer of wooden household fur- 
nishings), P. O. Box 309, Naha Central 
Post Office, Okinawa, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for automatic weighing 
scales in all sizes ranging from. small 
counter type to heavy-duty weighing 
scales. 

Textiles: 

Belgian Congo—Jean Jacques Natan 
(agent for foreign exporters of goods 
for native trade), B. P. 781, Stanley- 


ville, wishes to obtain agency for tex- 
tiles. 


Tourism: 

Egypt—World’s Tourism Office 
(travel agent), 115 Immobilia Bldg., 
Cherif Pasha St., Cairo, wishes to act 
as agent in Egypt for U. S. travel 
agents. 

Yarns: 

Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt 
(Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
ABCO Bidg., 105 Main St. (Box 376), 
Port Elizabeth, wishes to obtain agency 
for woolen and worsted yarns, counts 
2/48’s in 70’s quality, tropical colors. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgium—Kaarlo Lindroos, repre- 
senting Carlin Export-Import, SPRL, 
12 Avenue Victor Braeckman, Mont 
St. Amand, Ghent, is interested in 
selling artistic pottery and textile 
machinery for jute, sisal, and nylon. 
Was scheduled to arrive in December, 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Douglas Winters, 4318 Melbourne 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles. 

Chile—Petar Radmilovic, represent- 
ing Luksie, Yutronic y Cia. (importer 
and merchandiser of provisions, liq- 
uors, hardware, glassware, cutlery, 
office supplies; exporter), Prat 565-567, 
Antofagasta, is interested in studying 
the U. S. market and in purchasing 
goods for his merchandising firm. Was 
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scheduled to arrive early in Decem- 
ber for a visit of 3 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Joseph D. Repetto, Hobo- 
ken Bank for Savings, P. O. Box 305, 
Hoboken, N. J. Itinerary: Miami, 
Cincinnati, W Hoboken, 
New York, and possibly other com- 
mercial and industrial centers. .- 

Sweden—Folke Bjurner, represent- 
ing Bjurner & Jacobson AB. (importer 
and exporter of coal tar products), 
Kammakargatan 19, Stockholm, is 
interested in contacting possible 
sources of supply or acquiring agen- 
cies for various coal tar products. 
Scheduled to arrive January 4, via Los 
Angeles, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Swedish Consulate, 354 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. Itiner- 
ary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and New York. 

Turkey—Fuat Bezmen and Ahmet 
Seci Edin, representing Mensucat San- 
tral T. A. S. (manufacturer and whole- 
saler of cotton piece goods, importer 
of dyes, chemicals, and yarns), 126 
Kazlicesme, Istanbul, and Yedikule 
Iplik Fabrikasi T. A. S. (manufacturer 
and wholesaler of cotton yarns), 18 
Demirhane Caddesi, Kazlicesme, Is- 
tanbul, are interested in textile ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive during 
first half of January, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o William John Mindlin & Co., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Washington, 
Atlanta, and cities in North Carolina 
and Georgia. 


Union of South Africa—Henry H. 
Losh (importer and wholesaler), 207 
Cavendish Chambers, Jeppe St. (P. O. 
Box 6150), Johannesburg, is interested 
in purchasing millinery and all mate- 
rials for the millinery trade, fashion 
goods, and up-to-date novelties. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 9, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. 8. 
address: Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 101 
West 58th St., New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the 
new A lists of pny ~' mimeo- 
on obtained 
— * the Uni 
States from this Division and from 


Ome Ti The pries ts $l «list for 
country. 
Most of these lists are ~ 
by a brief review of 
6 ee OS ee 


in the course of compiling each 


list. Set ee ee ee ee 


follow each title for which such 
data are available. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Tunisia.—Tunisia manufactures no 
chemicals except certain kinds of fer- 
tilizers. Estimated annual chemical 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





California Fair To 


Visit Latin America 


An airborne “California Industries 
Show in Latin America,” sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, will visit five Central 
American capitals and Mexico City in 
February and March of next year. 

This will be the first time that a 


full trade show will be flown to Cen- — 


tral America and the first time that a 
California regional industrial show 
will be exhibited there. 

The show will comprise exhibits of 
about 35 Southern California manu- 
facturers and will occupy a full 4-en- 
gine cargo plane, according to reports. 


The first stop will be San Jose, Costa 
Rica, on February 20, and the show 
will go on, in approximately ,1-week 
intervals, to Managua, Nicaragua; 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras; San Salvador, 
El Salvador; Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala; and Mexico City, Mexico. 

A public relations manager repre- 
senting Southern California as a 
source of imports for the cities and 
countries visited, will accompany the 
show. A utility man also will travel 
along to see that mechanical details 
are properly handled. 

Participation in the show is open 
to all Southern California manufac- 
turers at costs ranging upward from 
$400 for a 160-pound display. This 
cost includes everything except the 
display itself and sales literature. 


Manufacturers desiring to partici- 
pate should contact, before January 1, 
1955, the Los Angeles Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, 1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 15, California. 





Italian Fair Introduces 


Gold, Silver Exhibit 


The Ninth Vincenza, Italy, Fair, held 
September 4-19, included as formerly 
ceramic, marble and other stone, and 
textile exhibits and for the first time a 
gold and silver ware exhibit. A na- 
tional meeting of goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths was held during the fair, 
and the display reportedly achieved 
considerable success. 

Commodities of most interest at the 
fair were porcelain, baking ovens, 
semiautomatic lathes, earthenware 
items for domestic use, artistic fig- 
urines and related articles, lamp 
bases, and large decorated vases. Fair 
authorities estimated that sales 
amounted to about $1.6 million. 

The number of visitors attending is 
estimated at 200,000. Participating 
countries were Italy, with 529 firms; 
England, 11; West Germany, 18; 
France, 11; Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States, 2 
each; and Belgium, Japan, and Kenya, 
1 each. No countries participated offi- 
cially. 


Sample Fair Estimates 
$13.6 Million Sales 


The Seventh International Sample 
Fair of Bolzano, Italy, held Septem. 
ber 17-27, estimates sales at $134 
million. 

Commodities of most interest were 
agricultural machinery, wood-process- 
ing machinery, sewing and knitting 
machinery, handicraft items, and 
equipment for hotel, restaurant, and 
domestic use. 

The space covered by the fair was 
increased from 25,000 to 37,000 square 
meters this year. 

The number of Italian firms exhibit- 
ing totaled 805 and their sales ap- 
proximated $6.5 million. 

Of the 18 other countries repre- 
sented only Austria and West Ger- 
many participated officially. Other 
countries were Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
England, France, Japan, Netherlands, 
Portugal, South Marino, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Zone A of the 
Free Territory of Trieste, United 
States, East Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The United States was represented 
by about 90 firms, exhibiting indirect- 
ly through their Italian agents. U. 8. 
commodities of principal interest were 
domestic electrical appliances. 

England was represented by 11 firms, 
showing tractors, refrigeration plants, 
hydraulic motortrucks, cranes, etc. 

Visitors numbered 240,000. 





World Trade ... 

(Continued from page 17) 
requirements are as follows: 500 to 600 
metric tons of copper sulfate; 100 tons 
of DDT; 150 tons of BHC; 50 tons of 
chemical weed killer; 250 tons of cop- 
per oxychloride; 2,000 tons of sulfur; 
and 20 to 30 tons each of several other 
products. 

France is the principal supplier of 
chemicals except for copper sulfate, 
which is imported entirely from Bel- 
gium. Only products essential to the 
economy and not available for pur- 
chase in the franc area may be im- 
ported from the dollar and other cur- 
rency areas. 

Dental Supply Houses—Turkey.— 
The acute scarcity of foreign exchange 
has drastically curtailed foreign im- 
ports in the past 2 years. Allocations 
for 1954 on November 1 amounted 
to $160,650, one-fourth of the actual 
yearly requirement. Principal foreign 
sources of dental supplies, when dollar 
exchange is available, are West Ger- 
many, England, Italy, and the United 
States. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Austria.—Im- 
ports of electrical equipment and sup- 
plies in 1953 totaled approximately 
360 million schillings (3.85 Austrian 


schillings—=US$1) and covered motors, 
devices, bulbs, electronic valves, meas- 
uring instruments, and supplies. Ap- 
proximately 51 percent of imports 
originated in Western Germany, 15 
percent in Switzerland, and 12 percent 
in Great Britain. The U.S. share was 
1 percent and covered dynamos, mo- 
tors, electromechanical devices, elec- 
tric tools, transformers, and electronic 
tubes. 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
—Finland. 


Jewelry Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon.—Jewelry for personal or- 
namentation is produced, from im- 
ported precious metals and stones, 
for domestic use by local artisans. 
Approximately 70 percent of the 
Silverware and giftware sold is pro- 
duced locally, and the remainder is 
imported chiefly from France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Imitation jewelry is im- 
ported chiefly from the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Austria; 
clocks and watches mainly from 
Switzerland; precious metals from the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands; and precious stones from 
Belgium, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and South Africa. 


Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Haiti.—No firms of any size 
deal exclusively in music. Firms gen- 
erally place orders for their customers 
when_ requested, but do not carry 
stock. Imports of musical instruments 
and accessories for the fiscal year 
1952-1953 (Oct. 1-Sept. 30) amounted 
to $53,612, of which 98 percent was 
supplied by the United States. The 
largest item was phonographs and 
records, which amounted to $41,000, 
There are no reexports, and exports 
are limited to drums. 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers — Switzerland.— Imports of 
musical instruments come principally 
from Germany, followed by Great 
Britain, Italy, France, and the United 
States. Jazz instruments come mainly 
from the United States. Imports and 
exports in 1952 and 1953 were as fol- 
lows (4.3 Swiss francs—US$1): 


Imports 
Swiss 
Year Kilograms Haber 
1952 263,849 3,986, 
1953 328,662 4,848,976 
Exports 
Swiss 
Year Kilograms yor at 
1952 47,469 1,088 
1953 41,397 983,089 
Tanneries—Peru. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLION 


8 OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


















































































1953 | 1954 
' 
l\ j oo j _ 
First Second Third Fourth || First Second Third 
quarter | qquarter | quarter | quarter quarter | quarter ! April May June quarter! July August 
} | i 
} 
i} 
292.2 289.9 353.5 358. 1 \} 387.6 421.8 116.8 134.7 170.3 464.4 157.6 149.4 157.5 || 1,719.9 1, 293.6 
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2.2 2.6 3.0 | 2.8 |) 2.4 Pray 6 A NE. Ee ee ea. ee ne 12.8 10.6 
4.8 5.8 6.0 | 5.8 \ 5.0 5.0 2.0 | Th 5 Re SOTO FR Ge Ke eager 22.6 22.4 
ee 17 1.3 9 | 7 | 5 it Rs -rhaw 4.7 29 
107.1 105. 1 123.5 123.3 |) 133.0 129.6 42.9 38.4 GB. Bs Nivass ky Pee ry eee 642.6 457.6 
paendseebdlenesosSucs eel | “ ads i ois nal odb.sb op sbieeanece 4.7 3.7 
| 
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20.4 18.3 22.8 3.3 19.4 | «. 8.7 6.8 En gee see Sena oma 91.4 84.7 
, 84.3 94.2 84.7 95.0 90.6 92.2 31.4 28.3 32.1 Ek ) eee Cie 403.6 360.0 
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_1 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the monthly 
of adjustments made only in the cumulative totals by 


ipoentston. 
* section “U. S. Foreign Trade. 
; REeseting soperatioss, valued $96,000 through September 1952, 
payments were completed. 
trade with Soviet Zone of Germany. 
ineludes trade of Trieste under Anglo-American administration. 
1953, includes monthly data for Centa, Canary Islands, and 


exports > sea =oehiaa, ake stores or 


Soy «“Tnracl. "Exports of crude 


pvenk of eee. 
erude petroleum im- 


1* Excludes Government account land trade from January through June 
952. 

17 January through June. 

18 Ineludes Ruanda Urundi. 

19 Beginning 1953, monthly data included with Spain. 

2° July through December. 

*1 Beginning 1954 data 
Nyasaland. 

22 April through September. 

22 Beginning 1954, trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
See data for Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland for years 
1952 and 1953. 

24 Excludes imports into free trade areas. 

#8 Excludes imports from Canal Zone. 

2¢@ Data for years 1952 and 1953 are imports by sea, inclnding fuel oil 
for bunkering. Data for 1954 exclude air imports and include estimated 
land imports. 

27 Excludes economic aid and relief coods receipts valued at $159 million 
for 1952, $196 million for 1953, and $55 million for January through 
May 1954. 

** Includes imports financed by Mutnal Security Agency in 1952 and 
1953, and Foreign Operations Administration in 1954. 


















controlling i and the lack of 
may be invalid. If likely 
the case, and if no ficulties for the railway 


On the other hand, unrestricted 
interstate road transport could greatly 
decrease the cost of transporting many 
goods in interstate traffic and should 
also permit such merchandise to be 
moved with greater rapidity. Owing 
to the different gages of the various 
State railways, interstate rail trans- 
port is now slow and expensive, while 
interstate sea transport continues t0 — 
be hampered by waterfront delays and 
difficulties. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
7 
-1U. S. Foreign Trade... 
B. These statistics were prepared by the Interna- 1954 issue of the Bureau of Census Foreign Trade for which average exports in the recent periods 
tional Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of Statistics Notes. amounted to $35 million or imports to $25 million 
} Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- The export figures cover all merchandise shipped on an ann and a few countries having 
wal merce. They are derived from figures compiled from the U. 8. Customs area with the exception smaller trade, are shown separately. 
the Bureau of the Census and include revisions of supplies destined to U. 8S. Armed Forces abroad Import figures cover foreign merchandise re- 
w = 
jgsued through June 1954. for their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- ceived in the U. 8S. Customs area. Values are 
Export figures by continent and country are not cupied areas through U. 8. Forces, Mutual those reported at foreign port of export, and there 
total exports but exports exclusive of those items Security Program shipments, and other aid and fore exclude insurance, transportation, and other 
3.6 designated for omission from country figures by relief shipments are included as well as commer- harem — to pooner} in aa Dees maces, 
5.6 resent security regulations. These items are re- cia) exports. Values’ are f. a. s. port of export. “enera es Toprseess merman bse 
ial cater I and II immediately upon arrival into merchandising er 
¥ erred to as “special category,” Type an , Distribution of exports by areas and countries consumption channels plus commodities entered 
2.9 otal exports and figures for selected areas 18 generally according to country of ultimate des- {nto bonded customs warehouses for storage. 
7.6 include ‘‘special category” exports. Commodity tination ; classification is by country of consign- rts for consumption are merchandise entered 
3.7 figures include “snerial category,” Type II items, ment if destination is not known. Imported goods immediately upon arrival into merch or 
except as noted. A list of the commodities included are credited to the country in which the products consumption channels plus withdrawals 
in the Type I and II totals is shown in the August are mined, grown, or manufactured. Countries bonded customs warehouse for cons * 
9.1 
4.7 
. 
oe UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
0.5 
36 Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
0.4 
y , 1953 1954 1953 1954 January September 
F tem 
3.6 
at Joly | angus | “Ter | Seiy | Anenot | ber” it muster | quarter | Geerter | quater | qenee f-gtnamn 
63 : uly ugus r uly ugus r q quarter | q q quarter 
0.8 
t Vatun 
“yt including reexports................ mil. dol. .| 1,358.4 | 1,186.5 | 1,255.8 | 1,290.4 | 1,150.2 | 1,109.3 || 3,800.8 | 3,852.7 | 3,397.0 | 4,298.2 | 3,550.0 |/11, 914.2 |11, 945.1 
2.8 SP military shipments! ..................- GBice- 398.9 275.3 204.6 267.6 200.4 156.8 877.9 665.7 557.1 790.6 624.8 || 2,145.6 | 1,972.8 
; meee, enctuding MSP...........cccscescccces do... 960.4 911.2 | 1,051.2 | 1,622.8 949.8 952.5 || 2,922.9 | 3,187.0 | 2,839.9 | 3,507.5 | 2,925.2 || 9,068.6 | 9,272.6 
9.6 ts, United States merchandise............do....| 1,350.1 | 1,177.5 | 1,246.8 | 1,280.9 | 1,140.9 | 1,008.7 |) 3,774.4 | 3,821.0 | 3,365.4 | 4,265.0 | 3,520.5 ||11,824.1 111, 150.9 
2.9 SRE RE aE RN do... 907.9 840.0 925.7 821.3 824.5 780.7 || 2,673.6 | 2,569.1 | 2,499.7 | 2,731.3 | 2,426.5 || 8,304.7 | 7,657.8 
51 Imports for consumption... ..........-..00e00- do. 892.8 835.4 928.3 819.8 826.5 776.8 |) 2,656.6 | 2,556.9 | 2,533.3 | 2,744.8 | 2,423.1 || 8,222.6 | 7,701.2 
1.2 
InpExRs 
6.7 
aye. United States merchandise: 
% idcescces atdbectévhemmabes 1936-38= 100. . 554 483 511 525 468 451 516 523 460 583 481 | 539 508 
a IS... .33 co cacalscchess.stedvare’ do....| 202 203 205 201 199 199 204 204 203 203 200 204 202 
18 ~. ad gcescserdieindiaeebineel do. 274 238 249 261 235 226 253 256 227 287 241 265 252 
: ts for consumption: 
a4 ee sens ss Se do....| 435] 407] 453] 400] = 03] = 370 |] 9 asa] = ats | Saaz] aes] se] aes | aa 
7.5 ES RR Py SEE es” OP. cat 27 278 279 288 287 284 277 276 277 287 7 277 283 
79.6 ES Toews a od Lb baw seide Saubeaen do.... 158 147 162 13 140 133 156 151 149 155 137 161 47 
3.2 
71.8 
71.9 
1.0 UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
15.3 
% EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
une 
Total, including ‘special category” ?......... mil. dol...| 1,358.4 | 1,186.5 | 1,255.8 | 1,290.4 | 1,150.2 | 1,109.3 |) 3,800.8 | 3,852.7 | 3,397.0 | 4,208.1 | 3,550.0 |/11,914.2 |11, 245.1 
TERRE 5 SEER RET AD | METS: =e 265.2 252.5 258.7 234.3 225.6 231.8 776.3 726.1 691.9 824.0 691.7 || 2,471.2 | 2,207.6 
American Republics... ...........2.0c0eeees do.... 294.1 235.5 270.4 282.0 280.2 266.8 800.1 840.5 724.4 901.6 829.0 || 2,292.7 | 2,455.6 
Western Europe ee NRT F do.... 485.1 429.7 414.5 419.9 383.1 356.7 |} 1,329.3 | 1,322.8 | 1,134.0 | 1,454.0 | 1,159.7 || 4,378.3 | 3,747.7 
MSP military shipmente!............... do.. 280.2 234.3 169.3 158.6 148.9 119.4 683.8 509.9 426.9 549.4 426.9 || 2,253.5 | 1,403.2 
nd Dependencies of Western Europe............ do.. 37.9 36.4 46.9 45.0 36.7 34.9 121.2 131.4 110.4 153.0 116.7 384.2 380.0 
. é EL, «cna cat cous <qesdteene<sscaensh do.. 76.2 232.5 265.3 309.1 224.7 219.2 773.9 831.9 736.3 965.4 752.9 || 2,387.8 | 2,454.7 
“Special category” exports®................... do.... 456.3 322.3 265.3 315.1 246.2 204.1 || 1,043.9 830.8 694.4 962.1 765.5 || 3,293.3 1s 
ind. re Dd iweeenst Tekno rdates eh vceksoius do 206.0 86.0 126.4 150.1 133.6 101.3 418.4 352.1 229.4 462.6 385.0 || 1,368.7 | 1,077.0 
ars PEK « Jedtuicdbuesdus ova’ uptaedabes do. 250.4 236.3 138.9 165.0 112.7 102.9 625.5 478.7 465.0 499.5 380.5 || 1,924.6 | 1,345.0 
Total, excluding “‘special category” .............do. 902. 1 864.3 990.5 975.4 904.0 905.1 || 2,756.9 | 3,021.9 | 2,702.5 | 3,336.1 | 2,784.5 || 8,620.9 | 8,823.1 
Northern North America..................0. do.... 245.0 233.8 238.5 219.9 215.1 213.5 717.3 682.5 651.3 767.7 648.6 || 2,313.4 | 2,067.6 
i} y Southern North America............-...-005 ee 126.2 108.5 136.9 119.6 118.9 122.0 871.6 419.7 377.2 425.3 360.4 || 1,157.5 | 1,162.9 
ted Te RSS eee do. 114.9 Soy 133.4 162.5 154.0 144.1 371.9 416.1 338.1 476.3 460.6 |} 1,105.1 | 1,274.9 
¥ seco Sead dus rasdedcobdachsetiovcses tan _ A Sg aig at row! os _s. =o os ag at ee ye 
Radel hetccddadiacdosttheccoh haut 0. 160. 155. 174. 155. 119. 126. . - ‘ : , 453. y 
lion EE bZ la Ncdnteincdieendolddicncetebhea do. 12.8 10.1 17.7 21.8 22.2 20.7 40.6 56.6 42.5 59.6 64.7 117.0 "166.9 
ugh a Sy ARES? San SE AR! do. 44.4 42.3 50.6 46.7 49.5 48.9 137.3 110.4 105.5 171.0 145.2 393.1 421.6 
and Wastuew HawuisPusee 
ORES ST A ee ere mil. dol... 245.0 233.8 238.5 219.9 215.1 213.5 717.3 682.4 651.3 766.6 649.5 || 2,313.3 | 2,067.4 
—— American Republics, total. ................00. née 227.1 220.8 257.1 268.0 263.3 253.9 705.0 792.0 682.9 854.1 785.2 || 2,129.3 | 2,322.2 
RS NRE FS eer a ee 53.1 48.3 54.7 43.6 48.3 48.5 156.1 183.0 168.7 164.4 140.4 462.3 473.5 
Central American Republics................. do... 17.4 16.9 24.2 23.2 19.9 20.4 58.5 63.0 66.9 79.9 63.5 201.5 210.3 
ted PR MGdahG eV <ptwessdersecdccate do.. 3.0 2.8 3.3 2.5 2.5 3.1 9.1 10.4 11.8 9.6 8.2 27.5 29.5 
INL LAs bi) a 260 nie onveessbaciel do.. 2.4 2.4 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 8.0 8.8 9.4 12.1 9.1 28.4 30.5 
tly EE RST ip nts do... 3.2 2.9 5.3 3.8 3.6 3.2 11.4 11.5 11.6 12.3 10.6 32.9 34.5 
: co hee sec casgckecct coon do... 3.0 2.5 3.7 3.3 2.5 2.3 9.2 8.8 7.5 9.5 8.1 26.9] 25.1 
ny Panama, Republic of ..................- do... 3.9 4.1 6.0 7.6 5.2 6.0 14.0 16.1 19.9 26.5 18.9 67.1 65.3 
rn o0 oc ecccusdoesescacccede do.... 37.3 27.6 38.1 32.8 35.8 35.4 103.0 112.3 95.9 111.1 103.9 314.3 310.9 
be pominicnn BID S ob vc ccvdwaccescccubar +. ne 2 28 as $e 3.8 2? ie 18 =s ae t: =? 7.8 
DIPCEN cn cdiesdbendusvesikaes cbabeede “TS ‘ ' . a » y c s 5 ’ : d 
ing d MNS. bdbnctth cp de wa tiec ahkeoechewsse do. 6.5 9.9 12.5 10.3 14.2 9.3 28.9 28.9 21.9 25.6 33.8 75.3 81.3 
| Seer. SSP * do. 1.2 1.3 1.4 3.2 2.8 2.7 3.9 6.3 7.1 6.5 8.7 12.5 22.3 
ous oy Dek on doace bs verundecenesneettinn . et = ag ee “4 7) =. ee Ha = ee = ey = 
Cow eeboeeceseeseeseseeseseesesedseons B.sce . ° . ° ° . e . . . . . le 
ns- re fac oc ch taney sddctne ss secetee 4 ane = y * “i | = KB 7. = 7. a a) = 
ACR SEER eS ERE RRR te Dive 2. 1 a > . a J . : b ‘ a . 
uile NE socks Eegningenie tnnannse denena do... 9.3 8.9 10.7 8.4 6.5 8.0 29.0 26.2 20.1 26.2 23.0 93.0 69.3 
DUTY. ...............ccccccccccccecces. do.. 1.8 ‘2.3 3.0 4.1 3.5 3.1 7.1 7.9 5.8 9.5 10.7 16.8 26.0 
e y 
ind boo. ss cindecbeccctenses do.. 41.5 40.1 37.3 47.0 43.1 37.2 118.8 139.2 115.0 146.0 127.3 373.9 388.2 
| Netherlands Antilles...................005. ..do.. 6.7 4.6 5.3 5.8 3.2 5.3 16.5 18.5 13.7 19.7 14.3 63.2 47.7 
F See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS. 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 1*—Continued 
= 
eal 
q Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
ii 
1953 1954 1953 1954 January-September 
Item 
Septem- Septem- Third Fourth First Second Third 
July August ber July August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
[mena . 
P 
Economic Cuassas—Continued seul 
Finished manufactures..................... mil. dol...} 999.8 826.9 839.5 882.4 762.3 725.0 || 2,666.3 | 2,505.8 | 2,214.4 | 2,926.7 | 2,369.7 || 8,418.1 | 7,510.8 — 
i, cons ccseeceace 1936-38 = 100 838 693 7 740 639 608 745 700 619 818 662 78 700 Typ 
ON RRP SRS a do.... 200 201 202 200 196 197 201 202 200 201 198 201 19 M 
DS SRR Fi RRARS do.... 420 344 349 370 326 308 371 346 310 408 335 390 351 
c 
y PaincipaL Commoprrimas {nd 
jcultural exports, total.................. mil. dol...| 196.8 197.0 245.3 213.5 186.0 193.1 639.1 829.6 686.7 781.1 592.7 || 2,017.8 | 2.0605 @ os 
ik, Meat products and edible fats........... mil, Ib... 61.8 53.4 48.9 52.4 47.6 44.0 149.1 168.0 147.8 175.7 143.8 || 606.6 466.9 Other nc 
mil. dol. 9.0 9.4 9.3 11.7 10.4 9.9 | 27.7 37.8 30.1 40.3 32.0 | 81.3 102.3 
Lard, incl. rendered pork fat........... mil, lb... $3.2 $4.5 24.4 29.8 29.0 25.3 | 92.1 90.4 96.5 126.3 84.2 || 388.1 07.6 1: 
~ mil. dol... 4.0 4.7 4.3 5.5 5.5 4.7 | 13.0 15.6 16.9 25.1 15.8 | 39.0 87.7 
Dairy products and eggs. ................... do.... 10.8 8.7 8.0 8.6 7.7 8.8 7.5 29.9 23.0 27.7 25.1 74.9 75.8 
i preparations..............0..sss. do.... 90.9 73.1 88.2 62.4 54.2 49.1 |} 252. 233.7 181.9 194.4 165.7 825.3} 542.9 
ssa, Cubic cent sosypoeecedvens do 18.3 20.0 23.5 18.8 17.0 11.5 61.8 74.5 39.5 42.9 7.3 204.5 129.6 
CM ALcLOGt vbécvedcsbvecc’ 5s +f 126.6 57.7 114.4 42.9 74.9 113.2 298.7 617.1 562.7 242.6 231.0 941.9 | 1,088.3 — 
mil. dol... 14.3 6.0 11.3 3.7 6.7 8.3 31.7 55.6 49.7 21.1 18.8 938.9 89.6 
Wheat, incl. wheat flour............... mil, bu... 26.5 20.7 21.8 20.9 15.3 15.1 69.1 41.8 43.6 65.1 61.3 234.4 159.9 
mil. dol. . . 55.3 44.2 50.3 36.4 26.8 25.9 149.9 93.5 84.3 122.4 89.1 495.9 205.9 
Vegetables and preparations................. do... 7.3 6.9 8.8 7.5 5.8 6.8 23.0 24.2 20.3 27.8 20.1 74.8] 69.9 | Orpde ma 
ts and preparations..................... do.... 13.3 12.8 11.3 16.0 13.9 13.7 37.4 36.4 36.7 49.7 43.6 106.9 130.0 Indexes 
‘ Vegetable (expressed) and fats, waxes, 
SE eee do... 8.3 7.0 6.2 21.4 16.3 9.3 21.5 89.7 59.1 67.2 47.0 83.2 173.2 
Soybean oil, crude and refined......... mil, lb... . 6.7 8.3 6.5 6 2.2 1.2 | 21.6 8.8 53.2 6.7 4.0 40.4 62.9 Crude foo 
mil. dol... 9 1.0 9 1 3 2 | 2.3 1.2 7.1 ‘9 5 5.5 8.7 Indexes 
Soybeans, except canned.............. mil. ib....| 109.9 75.1 67.8 58.6 44.3 29.9 252.8 | 1,416.9 472.0 $48.2 139.8 || 1,078.2 | 9658.9 
mil. dol... 5.4 3.6 3.2 3.9 2.9 1.3 12.1 67.4 25.3 21.4 8.0 53.9 54.7 
Tobaceo, unmanufactured............... il. lb... . 24.6 $2.1 68.8 29.0 29.3 45.9 || 125.6 178.9 71.1 82.9 104.1 339.5 258.1 Manufact 
‘ mil. dol... 14.1 21.0 46.5 17.7 18.1 32.8 81.6 120.7 46.5 52.0 68.6 220.1 167.1 Indexes 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters......... thous. bales. . 116 193 200 228 190 199 508 835 1,112 1,193 617 1,995 2,988 
mil. dol... . . 21.0 35.0 7.0 42.7 35.0 7.8 93.1 151.6 203 225.9 115.5 365.3 | 544.8 | 
al i Dicteteces td ake 22.1 23.1 30.1 25.5 24.6 25.0 75.3 105.5 8 96.2 75.1 185.9} 257.1 Semiman: 
Nonagricultural exports, total.................. do 1, 153.3 980.5 | 1,001.5 | 1,067.4 954.8 905.6 || 3,135.3 | 2,991.4 | 2,678.7 | 3,483.9 | 2,927.8 || 9,806.2 | 9,000.4 Indexes 
I “special category” (no commodity 
io OR - Sythe ae lo 206.0 86.0 126.4 150.1 133.6 101.3 418.4 352.1 229.4 462.6 384.9 |} 1,368.5 | 1,076.9 
Excluding I “special category” 15... .... do 947.3 | 9894.5] 875.1} 917.3] 821.2} 804.3 || 2,716.9 | 2,639.3 | 2,449.3 | 3,021.4 | 2,542.9 || 8.437.8 | 8.01.6 | Minished: 
Type I “special category” (incl. in Indexes 
commodity data)................ceceeees: do 250.6 236.4 139.1 165.0 112.6 102.9 626.1 479.2 464.9 499.4 380.5 || 1,926.2 | 1,344.8 
Excluding all “special category"'*........... do 696.7 658. 1 736.0 752.3 708.6 701.5 |} 2,000.8 | 2,160.1 | 1,984.5 | 2,521.9 | 2,162.4 || 6,511.6 | 6,668.8 
Rubber manufactures including synthetic 
ee ES do.... 10.5 9.9 12.2 12.1 10.8 10.4 32.6 37.6 30.7 43.1 33.3 103.1 107.1 
Auto tires (casings)................... —,- 137 142 158 136 116 131 437 408 304 538 $83 1,184 1,988 
mil. dol. . . 3.4 3.2 4.0 3.8 3.3 3.5 10.6 12.4 8.7 15.2 10.6 34.3 34.5 ta 
Textile manufactures. ...................... do.... 47.8 45.0 56.3 45.5 49.0 51.0 149.1 164.3 143.6 166.8 145.5 475.3 | 455.9 eat 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric... .. (st aq. yd. 47.4 45.4 64.9 48.3 47.2 50.8 147.6 143.0 140.6 161.3 146.3 478.0 448.1 Hides 
Syuthetie cloth ( vile a *- 13.3 12.6 14.6 12.3 12.6 14.0 40.5 39.2 39.7 44.4 38.9 133.2 122.9 ‘ 
woven except ; 
fabrics, ete, and tire — 
SGC aedbbedestccscechoesott (=i vd. 11.3 9.6 15.3 11.1 10.4 14.6 $6.1 40.9 34.9 45.1 94.1 136.4 116.0 ts, 
mil. 4.9 4.1 6.4 4.7 4.7 6.3 15.4 17.3 14.6 18.3 15.7 50.0) 485 Cocoa 
Sawmill products..................... mil. bd. ft. 53.0 54.2 52.8 49.1 41.8 45.9 160.1 153.9 189.3 200.8 138.3 489.4 626.3 Coft 
mil. dol... 6.5 5.4 5.0 4.8 4.4 4.9 15.9 15.0 17.0 19.4 14.1 49.8 50.5 ee. 
Paper, related products and manufactures... .. do. . 9.5 9.2 11.1 13.4 13.4 13.4 29.7 36.7 33.3 42.2 40.2 88.5 115.6 
EE SO SE Sa a aaa mil, 2. tons 3.7 4.0 3.8 3.0 3.6 3.2 11.4 8.5 4.7 9.2 9.8 28.0 23.7 Cane s 
mil. dol... 32.4 35.5 34.7 25.2 31.2 28.3 102.6 79.0 7.3 79.4 84.6 256.1 211.3 
Petroleum and products..................... do... 56.2 54.5 55.5 56.7 53.4 46.9 166.2 173.1 148.7 184.4 157.1 519.4] 490.1 Crude 
oe cepa oF" ee 2.7 2.4 2.6 2.3 2.1 2.1 7.8 6.4 5.3 6.6 6.5 £1.6 18.4 y 
mil. dol. . . 16.5 17.3 16.9 15.2 14.2 14.3 50.6) 41.6 7.0 46.4 43.6 136.6 127.0 egets 
3.5 3.2 $3.7 3.6 3.0 $.1 10.4 12.3 9.6) 11.5 9.7 $7.2 90.8 Tobac 
10.5 8.9 10.9 10.2 8.2 8.5 30.3 36.7 26.9 33.2 26.9 108.2 87.0 Hard 
1.1 1.1 9 1.8 1.3 1.0 3.1 3.8 3.2 4.2 3.6 8.7 10.9 is 
15.9 14.3 13.7 16.8 16.7 13.7 43.9 49.9 42.8 57.8 47.3 128.6 147.9 
249 #34 242 335 $30 408 725 867 927 958 1,117 2,519 | $,008 Ma 
36.3 33.2 36.2 41.6 43.7 41.4 105.8 122.6 114.8 128.3 126.7 372.3 369.9 
13.3 15.4 16.8 26.1 26.7 20.0 45.5 62.2 71.8 85. 1 72.9 113.4 229.7 ¥ 
25.3 25.1 30.7 27.5 24.9 27.1 81.6 89.9 75.8 93.8 79.5 253.8} 240.2 ool, 
239.7 215.7 239.0 230.2 204.8 208.8 694.3 688. 1 612.9 800. 6 643.9 || 2,255.5 | 2,057.4 ’ 
223.6 200.8 225.5 214.1 193.4 193.9 649.8 642.3 569.2 757.5 601.4 |} 2,099.0 | 1,928.1 > 
63.0 58.5 62.5 61.3 50.1 55.3 184.0 189.0 164.9 210.2 166.7 615.8 | 541.8 Tad 
49.7 46.3 52.4 47.9 41.0 42.5 148.4 155. 1 128.4 175.8 131.3 488.2 | 435.5 Tests 
10.3 10.9 11.3 9.8 7.7 7.3 32.5 31.9 25.5 35.7 24.8 | 99.2 86.1 Oo 
10.1 8.5 9.1 9.7 8.5 7.7 7.6 26.2 26.9 39.2 25.9 |} 103.3 91.9 - 
7.7 7.1 10.0 5.8 6.2 7.8 24.8 29:7 19.5 | 22.1 19.8 | 72.4 61.5 ut 
13.3 12.2 10.1 13.4 9.1 12.9 35.6 33.8 36.5 | 34.4 35.4 127.6 106.3 Fa 
i | 
127.0 113.6 127.1 119.3 109.8 112.0 367.7 366.4 | 319.5 23.3 $41.1 i] 1,175.5 | 1,083.8 ve 
Mi} 14) 13.5) 105) 80] 10.3|) 39.7) 36.8 | 31.1] 44.3] 29.8 |) “113.6 ] 105.8 me 
| 
38.8 33.3 37.7 38.0 33.1 36.5 114.7 108.6} 97.5 126.3 107.6 381.7 331.4 Sy: 
22.8 16.9 21.5 15.2 20.6 13.4 61.1 61.2] 49.0 61.3 49.3 217.3 | 159.6 
51.4 46.4 54.4 55.5 47.1 51.8 152.2 159.9 141.8 191.3 154.4 462.9 | 487.6 fe 
14.0 12.4 11.4 11.8 10.1 8.2 7.8 21.9 33.2 40.0 30.1 1] 116.5 103.3 wor 
26.8 23.9 27.1 27.4 26.9 22.6 77.8 77.4 69.1 90.3 76.8 || 263.7 236.3 
2.9 21.2 23.7 24.6 24.5 20.5 68.8 65.4 61.9 81.6 69.7 || 234.8] 213.8 7 
112.9 97.5 99.5 104.7 82.7 81.3 309.9 266.4 317.3 395.6 268.7 || 1,149.4 981.6 ‘ 
77.5 73.7 76.8 78.6 70.4 69.7 228.1 213.5 250.2 316.4 218.7 749.5 785.4 e 
68) me) 8.2) 16.7) 16.1) 16.91) s4.6| 1.9] 35.9) 54.7] 47.6)| 108.4) 1878 mie 
18.9 24.7 24.5 26.9 27.2 29.0 68.1 64.6 66.5 97.3 83.0 199.5 | 246.8 
12.9 11.6 10.1 12.7 11.2 9.2 34.6 29.0 45.6 56.7 $3.0 195.7 155-4 Re 
mil. 23.4 20.1 17.1 22.1 19.0 15.1 60.6 50.0 79.2 100.0 56.2 226.3 a 
lalentegory”).......:..do....| 60.0] 83.0) 55.7] 641) 48.2] 48.8 |) 207.7] 193.4 | 145.0} 181.1] 161.1 |} 698.9] 482-4 a 
equipment............do.... 13,1 12.4 71 11.3 11.6 8.8 32.6 29.6 31.6 33.8 31.7 77.2 97. 
See 
Foreign Commerce Weekly } Dece 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS. 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS +*—Continued & 
Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
1953 1954 1953 1954 January-September 
Item 
Septem- Septem- || Third | Fourth First Second | Third 
July August ber July August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
Principat Commoprrias—Continued 
onagricultural exports—Continued 
MSenicals and related products, excluding : 
PT > Se le tt ge: mil. dol. . 65.3 62.0 77.2 87.3 85.4 81.6 204.5 222.8 203.0 280.2 254.3 594.6 737.6 
Excluding all “special category” '6....... Oi wed 64.3 61.1 76.2 84.4 82.7 80.1 201.6 218.0 196.9 270.9 247.3 582.0 715.6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations. ........csecceeseeeees do... 17.4 15.9 21.0 20.5 19.3 19.9 54.4 59.5 49.2 70.3 459.7 157.1 | 179.8 
Chemical specialties. ...............0. do.... 19.4 20.4 24.6 29.1 27.1 25.8 64.4 71.7 66.9 91.5 82.0 193.3 240.3 
{Industrial chemicals '§.................. MERE: 9.7 9.8 11.4 12.9 13.2 12.0 31.0 31.4 30.4 42.5 38.2 87.5 M1L1 
Small arms, ammunition, and parts (largely 
Pupacial Gategety’’).....ccsesccocscceveces do.... 117.4 100.7 34.3 51.9 22.9 14.5 252.4 154.4 165.3 144.9 89.4 550.5 399.6 
Other nonagricultural'S .................... Che tia 92.7 90.0 103.8 114.9 108.0 117.0 286.5 304.4 291.1 342.8 340.0 885.2 973.9 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS ™ 
Economic Ciassms 
1. <cencabeueeccion ehheen mil. dol...| 216.0 202.7 226.3 185.3 207.4 197.8 645.0 611.7 611.1 626.8 590.4 || 1,992.9 | 1,828.3 
PP  «<vncsegevtshoysabe 1936-38 = 100. 341 320 357 292 327 312 339 322 330 311 350 321 
I TR RO BE O. 231 235 232 223 223 232 229 228 225 224 233 226 
Quantity.......... » tailede: 148 136 154 131 147 | . 139 146 140 141 147 139 150 142 
Grade foodstuffs. ................ mil. dol... 157.8 146.7 208.5 159.2 142.2 114.8 513.0 582.4 644.2 609.3 416.2 || 1,602.0 | 1,669.7 
IN... <cmcpcactoeepenanl 1936-38 = 100. 556 517 735 561 501 404 602 684 7 715 489 627 653 
EEE Fe ak” de... 520 523 538 708 689 657 527 523 557 665 687 518 
SL ca Soccnns ceva neeman do.... 107 99 136 79 73 62 114 131 136 108 71 121 105 
Manufactured foodstuffs................... mil. dol... 101.6 95.4 99.4 93.6 96.6 86.3 296.4 236.4 268.4 340.3 276.6 872.6 $85.2 
DL. .ccccnasee csieceges 1936-38 = 100. 322 302 315 296 306 273 313 359 292 307 311 
I  acns on cdekdeccbashnaiet do... 224 227 228 220 215 226 221 217 218 219 221 218 
DIN «de diiseoeded 000 ¢euhentaie do.... 144 133 138 135 138 127 138 113 130 165 133 139 143 
EI covcsccsbecdoovsovecbent mil. dol... 231.9 221.2 211.4 192.3 194.7 195.1 664.5 571.5 524.5 600.9 582.1 || 2,115.2 | 1,707.5 
Ee, Se 1936-38 = 100. . 553 528 504 459 464 465 528 454 417 478 463 56 453 
LO Se: eg et 232 233 232 227 227 228 232 230 227 227 227 237 227 
GEE » Sco ccvsbetevetiec ducctuy do.... 239 227 217 202 204 204 197 183 210 . 199 
Finished manufactures...................- mil. dol... 185.6 169.4 182.6 189.4 185.6 182.8 537.6 555.0 485.1 567.5 557.8 || 1,639.9 | 1,610.4 
SN URMID TT 000 soo cvcaresies 1936-38 = 100. . 466 425 458 7 466 459 450 464 406 475 467 7 449 
Unit value.......... ay Lae : 287 287 290 284 288 290 288 290 286 287 287 286 287 
NIELS dd ecewskecanenire ey “ee 162 148 158 167 162 158 156 160 142 165 162 160 157 
PaivcreaL ComMopItiEs - 
jcultural imports, total.............. .-mil, dol.,.} 327.7 302.6 382.2 300.8 304.5 259.9 |] 1,012.5 966.8 | 1,073.7 | 1,127.8 865.2 || 3,217.9 | 3,966.7 
eat products ceseaedee cece euvepecene $9.5 26.7 25.8 26.3 27.6 23.3 92.0 65.6 82.4 93.7 77.1 263.1 253.2 
mil, dol..... 20.1 13.9 14.0 13.7 14.7 13.4 48.0 36.7 44.2 54.5 41.7 134.8 140.3 
ME CEB OO ccc cnccsdccesete }mil pieces 6.1 6.6 6.2 4.1 4.9 8.9 17.9 12.3 11.1 17.7 12.9 62.7 41.7 
(mil. dol..... 6.4 6.5 6.7 4.7 4.9 3.7 19.6 12.1 10.8 17.6 13.3 61.7 41.7 
Grains, fodders, and feeds..................- Ns vie 15.1 17.5 17.3 12.8 7.9 8.1 49.9 70.1 27.3 44.3 28.7 139.3 100.3 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables............do.... 17.7 18.0 19.1 14.7 19.5 17.0 54.8 62.6 58.7 57.1 51.2 182.4 167.0 
Cocoa or cacao beans boos 60 60 6460 ad 46.7 $0.4 23.7 $9.2 28.0 $2.38 100.8 104.8 184.6 108.6 99.6 461. 293.6 
mil, dol..... 13.8 9.3 7.6 23.3 16.2 17.3 30.6 36.0 72.7 60.2 56.7 131.3 189.7 
dose chenscevesidiaasshress mil. Ib......] 194.0 174.2 281.1 129.2 115.9 87.1 649.4 739.0 809.6 564.4 $32.3 || 2,047.4 | 1,706.2 
mil, dol.....} 102.6 92.9) 155.9} 101.7 90.1 64.6 351.5 | 396.3 | 461.9) 409.8] 256.4 || 1,072.1 | 1,128.1 
Eee mil. lb...... 756.3 757.1 697.0 698.9 738.5 670.6 || 2,210.4 970.9 | 2,111.7 | 2,697.0 | 2,008.0 || 6,642.0 6716.7, 
mil. dol..... 43.1 43.8 40.4 39.4 41.7 30.4 127.2 53.4 114.3 143.1 111.6 372.6 369.0 
Crude rubber. ............. = mi ee ee 99.0 131.3 91.0 132.4 108.9 352.7 $19.2 308.0 886.5 $32.3 || 1,131.6 | 1,086.8 
\mil. dol..... 26.4 21.7 27.4 17.6 27.2 22.6 75.5 64.8 54.6 67.8 67.4 266.7 189.8 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds. { mil, 1b.23, . 63.7 59.8 78.9 75.9 71.8 81.8 208.4 218.1 190.4 206.0 229.5 646.0 625.9 
mil. dol..... 11.9 10.3 12.2 10.1 9.0 10.1 34.4 31.5 32.2 31.2 29.1 111.3 92.5 
Tobacco, unmanufactured........ : mil. lb... ... RP 9.8 10.6 8.3 10.3 9.8 27.4 25. 25.1 27.4 28.4 80.0 81.0 
\mil, dol..... 6.0 7.6 7.9 6.4 8.2 7.8 21.4 19. 19.5 21.2 22.4 62.7 63.1 
Hard vegetable fibers. ...............00ee00s do... 4.2 4.8 4.6 2.8 3.3 2.8 13.6 14.6 14.1 11.2 8.8 51.1 34.2 
Bisal and henequen........ ....~fthous. lL, tons. 10.6 9.7 12.3 9.1 10.9 9.8 $2.6 48.3 41.4 36.8 29.8 112.1 107.9 
mil, dol..... 2.5 2.1 2.7 1.8 2.0 1.7 7.2 9.1 8.3 7.2 5.5 28.0 20.9 
Manila and abaca..................jthous. Ll. tons, 3.2 6.9 8.6 2.6 2.6 1.8 12.7 9.9 9.4 7.9 6.8 43.8 ct: 
mil. dol. 1.4 2.4 1.4 8 9 5 5.3 4.2 3.9 3.0 2.2 19.2 2 
Wool, unmanufactured................ mil, 1b,24 30.6 19.2 22.8 19.0 18.8 17.8 72.6 50.0 49.3 63.5 55.2 250.5 168.0 
\mil. dol..... 27.8 19.5 21.9 19.0 19.1 18.5 69.2 52.2 53.0 64.2 56.7 243.4 173.9 
peearieciveral imports, total............. mil. dol... 565.1 532.8 546.1 518.9 §22.1 516.9 |) 1,644.0 | 1,590.1 | 1,459.6 | 1,617.0 | 1,557.9 || 5,004.7 | 4,634.5 ‘ 
, including shellfish. .............. ver wey 19.1 17.3 16.1 18.5 19.0 15.9 52.5 48.5 46.8 59.8 53.4 145.4 160.0 
furs PS . . do... 4.8 5.0 4.6 5.9 4.1 4.7 14.5 13.9 18.6 17.5 14.8 54.3 50.9 
Textiles and textile manufactures........... wen 39.8 35.6 38.8 37.2 37.1 38.0 114.2 113.4 93.0 108.0 112.3 350.8 313.3 
Cotton manufactures.......  .....sees0es do... 5.3 5.9 7.4 5.3 6.4 7.4 18.6 20.9 15.1 18.8 19.0 61.7 52.9 
I Na on a le ee ee ng mil. 1b... $0.9 29.6 $1.8 41,0 29.3 28.8 92.3 106.0 117.1 93.8 99.1 $29.5 309.9 
\mil. dol 5.3 5.0 5.5 6.8 5.0 5.0 15.8 18.0 19.9 16.0 16.9 57.6 52.7 
Flax, hemp, and ramie...... bine « Sbdan aN de 2.1 2.5 3.1 2.1 2.3 3.0 7.7 10.0 7.2 7.4 7.4 23.8 22.0 
ool semimanufactures.......... se “ee 3.3 2.6 2.9 3.3 3.6 3.4 8.8 8.7 7.1 10.1 10.3 33.5 27.5 
SU MUINOOUEER... ccc ccccccccovccecess do 10.7 9.0 9.7 8.9 8.9 8.5 29.5 24.8 15.1 24.2 26.3 73.3 65.6 
Silk manufactures. .............cccceeeees do... 2.9 3.3 3.5 1.9 3.0 2.8 9.8 9.7 6.6 5.6 7.8 25.2 20.1 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures..........do. 3.7 2.9 2.3 2.1 2.9 3.2 8.8 4.9 5.0 6.3 8.3 30.8 19.6 
Rayon filaments not exceeding 30 
inches in length other than ams a oc 7.4 6.6 3.2 2.8 5.6 7.4 16.1 6.7 4.2 8.1 15.8 62.7 28.1 
mil, dol... 2.5 1.8 1.1 9 1.6 2.0 5.3 1.8 1.5 2.6 4.4 21.2 8.5 
Sawmill products.................. { mil. bd. ft... 253.0 246.4 253.7 $41.0 354.9 282.6 758.1 661.5 $51.8 659.0 978.5 || 2,110.2 2,189.8 
(mil. dol. 21.5 21.7 21.5 7.6 28.7 24.4 64.7 53.5 44.8 53.8 80.7 182.5 179.3 
rand paper materials TT ee do.. 74.9 82.9 76.9 74.1 80.9 76.5 234.7 240.3 221.7 228.6 231.5 696.4 681.8 ~ 
OS ey Hh eeS . . fthous. s. tons. 161 187 179 164 173 178 587 536 495 497 508 1,622 1,500 
(rail a 19.2 23.0 21.6 20.1 21.1 21.4 63.8 64.7 60.8 61.3 62.6 198.4 184.7 
SIR. dhocan ts ketanbdiee Deaveun thous. e. tons. 404 437 402 $93 434 397 1,243 1,299 1,202 1,249 1,224 3,706 $3,676 
(mil dol..... 48.3 51.9 48.1 46.9 52.1 47.5 148.4 155.8 142.6 149.6 146.5 439.2 438.7 
Petroleum and Spee, .ssceds viveseaedel do.... 59.5 58.2 7.9 64.7 63.0 64.4 185.5 208.4 211.6 194.8 192.1 553.4 598.5 
Crude petroleum. ...... .. mil, bbl... .. 19.3 19.1 21.9 20.4 20.6 20.1 60.3 57.2 67.3 57.8 60.9 176.1 176.0 
mil, dol,.... 41.4 42.4 48.7 45.2 44.5 46.5 132.4 130.7, 130.4 131.4 136.2 371.3 398.0 
Residual fuel oil........... mil, bbl... 9.2 7.6 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.6 25.9 39.2 41.6 29.1 25.2 100.3 96.9 
(mil. dol | 15.7 13.4 16.3 15.2 14.2 15.1 45.4 71.6 74.2 52.4 44.4 162.2 170.9 
Precious and semiprecious stones........... do 15.3 13.0 17.2 16.2 16.8 16.3 45.4 45.5 42.5 46.4 49.3 133.7 138, 2 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
1953 1954 1953 1954 January-September 
Item —————.., 
| . 
Septem- | Septem- Third Fourth First Becond Third 
July August ber July | August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1084 The | 
: | ~ | announ 
Parnctpat Commoprrizs—Continued | tons) is 
Henagricaitarel importe—Continued: | Docks, 
ICE ee thous. carat, 59 | 41 69 7% 71 84 170 178 | 198 246 228 557 an the firs 
mil. dol... 5.3 | 2.8 | 5.6 | 4.9 8 5.9 13.8 13.9 15.6 14.7 15.5 43.1 4.8 | layan I 
SS ree thous. carat 36 | 33 43 47 54 69 | 112 113 108 139 169 331 t th 
mil. dol. 3.9| 35/ 49] 49/ 5.7) 69]] 123] i24| ate] 147] 17.5]) 38.2] gp @ tne 
DIE chi atnas one canes cee thous. carat,.| 1,198 1,205 1, 232 1, 588 954 619 || 3,634 | 3,397 | 3,391 3,071 $,161 || 10,121 | 96% 4 jowed kt 
mil. dol... . . 4.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 1.9 | 13.6 13.2) 10.5 10.2 10.8 35.8 31.4 
Iron and steel-mill products’5......... |thous.s. tons. 289 262 219 135 | 144 143 || 770 504 | 211 353 422 || 1,968 986 
etn ae aioe eal 29.1 25.3 20.0 11.1 11.5 1.1 |) 74.3 42.4 | 22.9 31.6 33.7 213.1 88.2 
ores me ine! | 
ee eke leet cas sbescoes do 147.2} 135.9) 131.1] 112.4] 111.7 105.6 | 414.2 | 353.6 | 354.5 | 400.1 | 329.7 || 1,308.8 | 1.0863 Mexi: 
CUS Sus Casi c tht ocseccccéeeave« do 33.7 26.7 25.8 15.1 15.3 16.5 | 86.2 80.1) 76.9] 60.2 46.9 240.6 184.9 | agreem 
caer e nk sas oeecnancauns do 18.2 17.6 20.4 12.8 12.8 9.6 56.2 39.4 39.9 37.7 35.1 143.5 112.8 rt be 
tiie auesk sadadccecerdben mil, lb 132.4 96.7 114.8 124.6 109.1 104.8 343.7 230.3 267.0 | 359.7 | $338>4 || 1,110.7 965.1 po’ 
mil. dol. 41.5) 31.0) 34.9) 37.3) 32.5] 31.8 | 107.4| 69.7} 79.3| 107.8| 101.6 || °363.3| ga7 | by CMé 
PO oi ccccccccccccccccccccsevees mil, Ib 61.5 82.5 4.1 83.0 68.0 62.2 || 188.1 | 209.7) 285.7| 360.5| 213.3 || 706.6) 84, betwee 
mil. dol. 7.7 10.2 5.8 10.3 8.6 7.8 | 23.8 25.6) 34.7) 44.2| 26.8 90.4 105. : 
CL dees cvcsttvosetons Shi mil, lb 17.2 23.4 26.4 20.6 17.4 21.9 67.1 67.1 | 58.2 86.5 | 69.9 || 197.7 . days a 
mil, dol, 9.8 12.3 14.1 12.2 8.7 11.9 36.2 34.0 | 28.8| 48.1| 32.8 || 102.2| 1007 line) ¥ 
FL ST 5 mil. Ub 19.8| 18.4| 16.8 9.7| 18.0) 16.4]| 58:9| 59.6| 49.6) 494) 43.2 | 188.0} 148d 
mil. dol. 19.4 17.6 14.9 9.0 16.1 13.7 51.9 52.8 44.7) 43.3 38.7 || 205.8 days. 
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* Includes Palestine previous to January 1954. 

* Includes Nansei and Nanpo Islands, n.e.c. previous to January 1954. 

Tt Includes Gold Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

* Includes Cameroon, ch Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 

* Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of September 1954. 


2¢ Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value 
also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

27 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also 
covers small items of lead manufactures. 

28 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; value 
also covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

2® Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content 
of ores 








ad Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value also The 

1° This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition covers small items of zinc manufactures. Counc 
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be more likely to enlist than the higher 
paid industrial workers. 
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[TRANSPORT NoTES| 


The Ben Line Steamers, Ltd., has 
announced that the Benwyvis (7,262 
tons) is due to arrive at Avonmouth 
Docks, port of Bristol, England, with 
the first postwar consignment of Ma- 
layan rubber. The hope is expressed 
that this large shipment will be fol- 
lowed by the regular import of rubber. 





Mexico and Cuba have signed an 
agreement regulating civil air trans- 
port between the two countries where- 
by CMA (Mexican airline) will operate 
between Mexico City and Havana 4 
days a week, while CCA (Cuban air- 
line) will give service on the other 3 
days. 





The Mexico City-Acapulco express 
highway will be inaugurated early in 
1955. Considerable progress also has 
been made on the important Tehuan- 
tepec Isthmus highway connecting the 
two free ports of Coatzacoalcos, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Salina Cruz, 
on the Pacific coast. 


A new road is under construction 
which will connect the Pacific port of 
Mazatlan to the Mexico City-Guada- 
lajara-Nogales international highway. 





Egyptian City Seeks Loans 
For Transport, Public Works 


The Alexandria Administrative 
Council in Egypt has decided to bor- 
row E£500,000 to cover proposed ex- 
penditures for the improvement of the 
city’s transport system. The council 
also is considering the increase of 
tramway fares. 


In addition, it has decided to re- 
route certain streetcar lines now pass- 
ing through busy streets in the center 
of Alexandria, to purchase 30 new 
buses, and to construct a large garage 
# accommodate all of the system’s 
vehicles. 


Travelers now arriving at Alexandria 
by sea and desiring to reach the cen- 
ter of the city must pass through nar- 


¥ Tow, poorly paved streets lined by an- 


tient buildings in need of repair. A 
Wide avenue will be built, joining the 
port area with Liberation Square, 
Which will entail demolition of many 














of the old buildings. The project’s cost 
& estimated at about E£1,250,000, 
Which will be financed by a loan. 


Two outstanding municipal loans 
Made in 1902 and 1919 amount to 
E£512,800 and E£500,000, respectively. 

more recent years the municipality 
has maintained a reserve fund from 
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which occasional deficits have been 
covered. 


The proposed improvements are in 
line with the policy of industrial mod- 
ernization and of improving facilities 
for tourists—Cons. Gen., Alexandria. 


U. S. Merchant Fleet 
Smaller Than in '53 


The active oceangoing U. S. mer- 
chant fleet included 1,271 vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over on December 
1, according to the latest Merchant 
Marine Data Sheet released by the 
Maritime Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


This was 22 ships less than the num- 
ber active on November 1, and 120 
less than the active fleet on December 
1 a year ago. 


The Government fleet in service had 
cropped by 6 vessels, and was 34 less 
than a year ago. A drop of 14 freight- 
ers and 2 tankers made a decrease of 
16 in the number of privately owned 
ships, or 86 less than the preceding 
year’s total. The reserve fleet showed 
an increase of 10 ships, to a total of 
2,006 making a total U. S. merchant 
fleet of 3,277 vessels on December 1, 
1954. 


Contracts for 6 new tankers, 4 for 
the Government and 2 for private 
U.S. flag operation were let in Novem- 
ber. Together with conversion con- 
tracts for 2 Liberty ships, this made a 
total of 21 vessels under construction 
On December 1. 








Toll Motor Road To Be Built 
In Japanese Kansai Area 


Construction of the first toll motor 
road in the Kansai area of Japan will 
be started in March 1955. The esti- 
mated cost for a 23-foot-wide road- 
bed to cover 8 of the present 36 miles 
between Osaka and Nara is 730 mil- 
lion yen. 


The initial cost will be met by the 
Osaka and Nara prefectural adminis- 
trations, and tolls are expected to 
pay for the construction in 15 years. 
Tolls for the 8 miles will vary from 
about US$0.14 for motorcycles to about 
US$0.70 for heavy buses. 


The financially hard-pressed local 
governments find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to undertake highway 
construction projects, and toll roads 
offer a possible solution. 


A survey of roads between Osaka 
and Kobe and between Kobe and 
Akashi, about 15 miles west of Kobe, 
reveals that vehicular traffic is in- 
creasing. 


Somerset Waters 
Named Travel Aide 


Somerset R. Waters, an authority 
on international travel, has been ap- 
pointed Special Consultant on Inter- 
national Travel to Samuel W. Ander- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International] Affairs. _ 


In announcing the appointment, 
Mr. Anderson stated: “As a further 
step toward implementing the Presi- 
dent’s Foreign Economic Program of 
March 30, as it relates to tourism, we 
are developing a small headquarters 
staff in the Commerce Department. 
This staff will work with other Gov- 
ernment agencies and industry both 
here and abroad to stimulate travel. 
It is our aim to encourage a greater 
flow of tourists from the United States 
to friendly foreign countries and from 
these countries to the United States.” 


The Secretary said that Mr. Waters 
would also advise on actions to be 
taken to carry out the President’s in- 
structions to simplify governmental 
procedures which sometimes harass 
travelers. 


Mr. Waters is an engineering gradu- 
ate of Johns Hopkins University of 
1935. For the past 8 years, he has 
specialized in travel development 
work for the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., recently serving as Director of 
Business Development for the Ameri- 
can Magazine. Mr. Waters served as 
a consultant to the recent United Na- 
tions Conference on Customs Formali- 
ties and Tourism. He has represented 
the National Association of Travel 
Organizations at international meet- 
ings and has been active in the 
American Society of Travel Agents, 
serving as chairman of the Advertis- 
ing and Public Relations Committee 
for 1952. 


During World War II, he served with 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
later as a lieutenant colonel, Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces. He 
served on subcommittees of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff dealing with foreign 
economic problems in Europe and the 
Far East and was a member of a six- 
man British-American mission sent 
by the combined Chiefs of Staff in 
1944 to report on economic conditions 
in Italy. He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for “work on War Depart- 
ment committees responsible for for- 
mulation of policies for providing 
essential supplies to populations lib- 
erated by Allied Armies and for signif- 
icantly aiding in matters affecting 
foreign economic policy.” 


Mr. Waters was co-author of a plan 
for the organization of a Specialist 
Reserve Corps to furnish experts for 
Government work in the field of for- 
eign affairs. 
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More Tourists Visit 
Denmark, Stay Longer 


Foreign tourists visiting Denmark 
in the first 9 months of this year num- 
bered 316,000, compared with 294,000 
during the like period of 1953, an 
increase of 7.3 percent. Days spent 
in Denmark by foreign visitors in- 
creased by 14.7 percent. 

Visitors from the United States in- 
creased by 16.3 percent in this year’s 
9-month period—42,000 in 1954 com- 
pared with 36,000 in 1953—while days 
spent by American tourists in Den- 
mark in the same period increased 
by 33.7 percent. 


Large increases also were recorded 
for visitors from Great Britain—14.9 
percent with a 22.3-percent increase 
in tourist-days—and Germany—38.5 
percent and 29.9 percent, respectively. 
The increase of visitors from Sweden 
and Norway was 10.3 percent for each 
country. 


No changes occurred in the number 
of days spent by Swedish tourists, 
largely “one-day tourists” from south- 
ern Sweden visiting Copenhagen. 
However, days spent in Denmark by 
Norwegian visitors increased by 3.4 
percent. Canadian visitors increased 
by 84 percent, with an increase of 
114 percent in days spent in Den- 
mark. No major changes were regis- 
tered by the numerically smaller na- 
tionality groups. 

On the basis of these figures, esti- 
mates made by the Danish National 
Travel Association for 1954 appear 
justified. It is believed that the year’s 
total will reach 365,000 foreign visitors, 
compared with 342,000 in 1953.—Emb.., 
Copenhagen. 





VHF Communication Service 
To Be Installed in Azores 


The Portuguese Government plans 
to replace with modern VHF equip- 
ment most of the radiotelephone and 
radiotelegraph apparatus now used 
for interisland communication in the 
Azores. A start has already been made 
in implementing this plan. 


The Portuguese Posts, Telephone, 
and Telegraph Department has put 
into operation VHF services between 
the islands of Sao Miguel and Santa 
Maria and between the islands of 
Pico and Fayal. 


The service between Sao Miguel and 
Santa Maria, though initiated experi- 
mentally in Junie 1953 and in use since 
December 1953, has not yet been offi- 
cially inaugurated. It passed delivery 
tests early in September of this year. 
A representative of Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Co, Ltd., Marconi 
House, Chelmsford, England, the firm 
which installed the equipment, was 
in the Azores at that time to check 


the equipment with Portuguese engi- 
neers. 

The service between Pico and Fayal 
was put into operation in May of 
this year but also has not been inaugu- 
rated officially. 





Shipping From Bristol 


To Far East Improves 


Shipping ‘service between the port 
of Bristol (Avonmouth Docks), Eng- 
land, and the Far East was expected 
to be speeded up this month as the 
Ben Line Steamers, Ltd., announced 
that two of its most modern vessels— 
the Benvorlich (9,767 tons) and the 
Benatton (7,857 tons)—would call di- 
rect at Bristol instead of Liverpool. 

Regular monthly service is provided 
by the Ben Line, with an accasional 
ship arriving every 3 weeks. A valu- 
able trade is building up between 
Avonmouth Docks, Bristol, and the Far 
East, according to a Port of Bristol 
Authority spokesman. In addition to 
the cargo brought in, it is pointed out, 
passengers, though they may not be 
numerous, will bring additional busi- 
ness to the port of Bristol. 





New Oil Pipeline Opened in 
Assam; Drilling Under Way 


The Assam Oil Co. has opened a new 
23-mile pipeline connecting its new 
oil field at Nahorkatiya, India, with 
the refinery at Digboi. Oil is now flow- 
ing through the §8-inch-diameter 
pipe line. 

The company also has announced 
that its fourth and newest well at 
Nahorkatiya, 10,697 feet deep, has been 
successfully tested for the production 
of crude oil. The yield is expected to 
equal that of the three previous Na- 
horkatiya wells, each of which is cap- 
able of yielding more than 500 barrels 
of crude oil daily. 

A fifth new well being drilled at Na- 
horkatiya is now 9,700 feet deep, and 
drilling of.a sixth well is expected to 
begin shortly. 





Transpolar Air Service 


Aids French Commerce 


A new transpolar air service was 
inaugurated by the Scandinavian Air- 
lines S.A.S. on November 15. 

The French weekly L’Economie for 
November 19 commented on the ad- 
vantage of this service for French 
commerce, as follows: 


For France, connections are assured at 
Copenhagen and a traveler or a package leav- 
ing Le Bourget Friday at 4:25 p.m. will be in 
Los Angeles Saturday at 2:20 p.m.; by New 
York, the package would not reach Los An- 
geles until Tuesday or Wednesday. 

The West Coast and California—with San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Hollywood—is a 
market for all luxury products, and notably 
those which come from Paris. The first flights 
will carry, by agreement with French ex- 
porters, samples of perfumes, silks, laces, 
gloves, and leatherwork. 











Pakistan Changes 


l | 
Rule of Road aa 


; — IRE Exa 

The Pakistan Government, 
having decided to change the} A spect 
rule of the road from left to right fer ©x@™ 
as soon as practicable, has an- }ppomena, é 
nounced that henceforth all lj. jpgin tha 
censes for imports of motor cars, jpewide ra 
















station wagons, jeeps, utility #piequenc) 


vans, trucks, etc., will be valid} by 
only for left-hand drive vehicles }pments, L' 
equipped with direction indica- The i 
tors. }} veloped 


The announcement was made 
by a public notice in the Gazette 7} 
of Pakistan Extraordinary of }/mectrum 
November 10. 
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Rhodesia Railways Eases 
On Rail Transport of Cars 


Rhodesia Railways has announceds 
slight relaxation of the ban on ral 
carriage of imported cars and lorrigg 
emphasizing, howeve:, that this dow 
not indicate an imprcvement in the 
situation on the railways. 

The concessions are designed to te 
duce insofar as possible the road haw 
for vehicles destined for Northen 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. 

Under the new arrangements, me 
tor vehicles from Union of South | 
Africa ports bound for Southern Rie 
desia are carried by rail only as far 
as Beit Bridge. 


Motor vehicles from the Union of 
South Africa intended for Northem 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo af 
accepted for carriage by rail as far a 
Bulawayo. 


Cars and lorries for all destinations 
in Southern and Northern Rhodesis’ 
and the Belgian Congo coming through 
Beira can be brought by rail as far #& 
Salisbury. 








Finnish Automatic Telephone 
Service Doubles Since 1945 — } 


Facilities for automatic telephone ha. 
communications in Finland have more Su 
than doubled since 1945, according # Cr 


the Association of Finnish Private Tel bu 
ephone Companies. 

Automatic telephone extensions it- 00 
creased from 105,000 in 1945 to about US 
220,000 in 1954. Rural automatic tele | 





phone extensions have shown a pat- pr 
ticularly impressive rate of increase, ye 
with a rise from 4,500 in 1945 to 38,000 ae 
in 1954. 
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\New Instrument Developed 


' 


|For Examination of Noise 


) A spectrometer intended primarily 
for examining complex noise phe- 
gomena, although the producers main- 
iain that it can be used also for 


frequency analysis, is being manufac- 
fred by Salford Electrical Instru- 
ments, Ltd., a London firm. 


The instrument, which was de- 
yloped for the British Admiralty 
Research Laboratory, reportedly is 
capable of resolving the range of a 
gectrum from 10 up to 100 cycles a 
gcond. The high-frequency range is 
said to make the instrument especially 
gitable for testing jet engines. 


The machine’s overall frequency 
range is divided into three overlapping 
ranges for operational purposes, any 
one of which can be selected. The ap- 
paratus is said to be designed so that 
the cathode ray tube analysis can be 
photographed if required and the fre- 
quency range in use at the time it is 
photographed is indicated by three 
lights mounted below the screen. 





Western Germany Increases 
Automobile Output, Exports 


West German automobile produc- 
tion for 1954 was estimated in October 
at about 650,000 units, an increase of 
$2 percent over the 1953 production of 
490,581 units. Of the projected 1954 
total, 500,000 are passenger cars, 
40,000 are combination passenger and 
commercial vehicles, and 110,000 are 
trucks. Figures for 1953 are 369,140, 
18,755, and 101,000, respectively. 

West German automobile exports in 
1954 are expected to reach 280,000 
units, an increase of 60 percent over 
1953 exports of 177,493 units. While 
36.2 percent of total 1953 vehicle pro- 
duction was exported, this figure is 


expected to increase to 43 percent for 
1954. 





U. S. Firm May Build 
Trucks in Brazil 


A U. S. truck manufacturer 
has submitted to the Brazilian 
Superintendency of Money and 
Credit (SUMOC) a proposal to 
build trucks in Brazil. 

The project would require an 
investment of $2,900,000 and 260,- 
000,000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro= 
US$0.0531). 

The plan calls for an annual 
Production of 5,000 units in 5 
years. 
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French Housing Situation Better 


The housing situation, a pressing 
problem of the French Government 
since the liberation, showed the first 
definite signs of improvement in 1953. 


The goal established by the Minister 
of Reconstruction and Housing was 
the construction of 240,000 dwelling 
units a year by 1955, a rate that would 
have to be maintained for at least 10 
or 15 years to bring French housing 
in line with the desired progress. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction and 
Housing has reported that approxi- 
mately 118,000 dwellings were made 
ready for occupancy in 1953; about 
270,000 dwellings were in construction 
at the end of 1952, and about 266,000 
at the end of 1953. Although these 
figures indicate a slackening off in 
pace, because of variation among the 
several agencies concerned in report- 
ing housing starts, the figure for 1952 
probably is high. If adjusted by the 
correction factor used in revising the 
1953 figures to give an estimate of ap- 
proximately 266,000 the 1952 figure of 
270,000 would be changed to approxi- 
mately 205,000. If this is done, it in- 
dicates an improvement since 1952 and 
there is a good chance that the goal, 
which was considered the minimum 
requirement, will be reached, or even 
exceeded, by the end of 1955. 

Some French economists have criti- 
cized, but others have argued that the 
economic situation would not be fa- 
vorable to large-scale housing invest- 
ments until at least the basic indus- 
tries were restored and the monetary 
system stabilized. This attitude seems 
to be justified by present develop- 
ments, for an atmosphere more con- 
ducive to increased investments in 
housing was created in 1953. 


Appropriations Increased 

The system of construction subsidies 
and loans, established in 1950, was sig- 
nificantly expanded last year, and 
appropriations were increased for low- 
cost housing under the program 
known as “Habitations a Loyer 
Modere” (HLM). 


A law was passed in Aucust 1953 
makine manditorv: the provision that 
French industrial and commercial 
firms employing over 10 persons invest 
1 percent of the amount of their pay- 
rolls in housing. These funds could 
be pooled by the firms for use in im- 
proving housing in their own areas if 
they so desired. It was hoped thereby 
to increase the supply of labor in some 
of the poor housing areas. Designated 
as collective agencies for handling 
these funds were the Chambers of 
Commerce and the numerous inter- 
professional Housing Committee offi- 
ces, which had formerly handled 


similar funds collected on a voluntary — 
basis. 


The mortgage system, one of the 
major drawbacks to the financing -of 
housing, was subjected to an exam- 
ination, and achieyement of the de- 
sired reforms is indicated. The de- 
ferred credit system is being improved 
in order to restore public confidence 
in the building and _loan societies. 


Financing Eased 

New. financing institutions have 
been created, largely by a revamping . 
of the Societes d’Economie Mixte, 
which in 1926 were authorized to per- 
mit municipalities and private entities 
to combine their technical skills and 
resources for the purpose of building 
and selling homes. Although the legal 
authority for Societes d’Economie 
Mixte was modified in 1930, the laws | 
governing their operations were still 
too rigid to permit them to make a 
significant contribution to the ac- 
celerated program of 1954 for more 
homes. The financing institutions 
accordingly were placed on about the 
same footing as the HLM offices to 
enable them to obtain state guaranties 
on their operation. As a result, muni- 
cipalities can now acquire up to 65 
percent of the capital stock as against 
40 percent formerly. 


A major change was made in March 
of 1954 in the applications for finan- 
cing under the HLM program, former- 
ly the “Habitations a Bon Marche,” 
which was created in 1895 to provide 
low-cost homes for persons of limited 
means. The limits of income for per- 
sons who could benefit were c 
and defined, instead of being left to 
the judgment of the several HLM en- 
tities, which had varied in different 
areas. There are now 343 public HLM 
offices in operation, created on the 
initiative of the municipal or depart- 
mental governments, which build, 
plan, and manage rental dwellings. 


A revision of the law in April 1953 
made it posible in exceptional cases 
to acquire ownership through the 
public offices, though little use has 
been made of this provision. 


In addition to the public HLM of- 
fices, private HLM societies are sub- 
ject to public legislation and under 
the control of the Minister of Re- 
construction and Housing. A total of 
432 limited-liability companies build 
and manage rental dwellings, and 402 
cooperative companies build either 
rental or rental-purchase dwellings. 
In addition, 287 building-credit com- 
panies are strictly lending institu- 
tions, and do not build or manage 
property. There are also several asso- 
ciations or federations of these lend- 
ing and financing firms. 
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Uniform Standards Set by President 
For Bids Under Buy American Act 


The President on December 17 is- 
sued an Executive order establishing 
uniform standards and procedures to 

applied in administering the Buy 

erican Act. The order is designed 
to bring about the greatest possible 
uniformity among executive agencies 
applying the basic legislation. 

The Buy American Act, wifich be- 
came law in 1933, provides that pref- 
erence in the award of Government 
contracts shall be given to domestic 
suppliers, as against foreign suppliers, 
unless the domestic supplier’s bid or 
offered price is unreasonable or the 
award to him would be inconsistent 
with the public interest. 

Two methods are provided in the or- 
der for determining whether the dom- 
estic supplier’s bid or offered price is 
unreasonable, The head of each agen- 
cy will select the method better suited 
to the procurement procedures of his 
agency. 

Under the first method the bid or 
offered price of a domestic supplier 
will be deemed unreasonable if it is 
greater than 106 per cent of the bid or 
offered price of the foreign bidder— 
including applicable duty and costs in- 
curred after arrival in the United 
States. ’ 


Under the alternative method the 
domestic price will be deemed unrea- 
sonable if it exceeds the sum of: 


eThe foreign bid or offered price— 
including applicable duty and costs in- 
curred after arrival in the United 
States—and 


10 percent of such bid exclusive of 
such duty and costs. When the price 
amounts to less than $25,000, in the 
interests of administrative simplicity, 
only the applicable duty need be ex- 
cluded from the bid or offered price in 
making a determination under this 
second method. 


Previously a difference of 25 percent 
between foreign and domestic bids 
frequently was required. 

The order provides exceptions per- 
mitting agency heads to retain their 


authority or responsibility to place a 
fair proportion of their total pur- 
chases with small business concerns, 
and to reject any bid or offer for se- 
curity reasons or because it would be 
in the national interest to do so. 

The order also permits rejection of 
a foreign bid or offer in any situation 
in which the domestic low bidder 
would produce substantially all of the 
materials in areas of substantial un- 
employment as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor after a determination 
by the President that such preference 
would be in the national interest. In 
issuing the Executive order the Presi- 
dent announced that he had made a 
determination that it is at this time in 
the national interest to give a prefer- 
ence to U.S. low bidders who will pro- 
duce substantially all of the materials 
contracted for in labor surplus areas. 

Wherever the head of an executive 
agency proposing to purchase domes- 
tic materials determines that a greater 
differential than that provided in the 
order is not unreasonable or is not in- 
consistent with the public interest, he 
is authorized to do so by the order and 
thereafter to submit a written report 


of the facts in the case to the Presi- 
dent. 


Raisin Export Subsidy 
Extended to '54 Crog 


An export payment program, 
signed to encourage the expo 
to eligible countries of raisins f 
duced principally in 1954, was 
nounced by the U. S. Department | 
Agriculture on December 16. The pr 
gram is to apply to approved 
made between December 21, 1954, 
August 31, 1955. 

This is in addition to the simils 
program which went into effect 
October 13, 1954, the primary pury 
of which was to facilitate disposal 
raisins carried over from the 1% 
and 1953 crops in surplus pools undé 
the Raisin Administrative e 
That program is to end at the clom 
of February 1955. 


Since the present program dif 
in a number of respects from 
previous ones, the Department 
Agriculture cautions exporters to 
carefully the prescribed terms 
conditions, and to export no 
until notified that their applicat 
has been approved. Fuller info 
tion may be obtained from the Dees 
partment of Agriculture’s Market 
Service. 
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